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NEWS OF 


HILE the Pope was on Wednesday broadcasting an appeal 

for peace this year the American Magazine was publishing 
an article by Mr. Harry Hopkins suggesting that the war against 
Germany might continue for another two years, This is a sobering 
estimate, and reasons can be adduced for more optimistic estimates. 
If Allied offensives on the Continent are to be indefinitely delayed, 
the war, no doubt, will be indefinitely prolonged ; but there appear 
to be signs that, failing the rapid consummation of negotiations or 
soundings which are rumoured to be in progress, movement against 
Italy is impending. Another factor whose effect cannot be ade- 
quately computed is the continuance of the raids on German cities, 
such as Berlin and Nuremberg have experienced again in the past 
week. Evidence from neutral sources that German morale is being 
visibly shaken are convincing, but Germany’s concentration on the 
construction of fighters, rather than bombers, is making its conse- 
quences fe!z. Our losses of bombers in the last three big raids 
have been 58, 33 and 47 respectively. The raids were heavy and 
the percentage of loss is not high, but there is evidence of some 
improvement in the German defences. This is clearly a moment for 
intensifying bomber output to the maximum. The crews are avail- 
able and the Allied strategy is marked by imagination and resolution. 
Few responsible people expect to see the war end this year, but the 
effect of the winter on homeless millions in Germany and the 
retreating German armies in Russia may prove more decisive than 
is generally anticipated. 


The Strategy of Victory 


While Mr. Harry Hopkins must be heard with respect, and his 
words constitute a salutary warning for those who think the war 
is already won, we should be disturbed indeed if our grand 
strategy did not plan for an earlier ending, at least in the war against 
Germany. Mr. Morrison in a speech last week stated two proposi- 
tions which are axiomatic, the second applying especially to countries 
with superior power conducting an offensive. He said that we must 
shrink from no sacrifice that would shorten the war ; and, secondly, 
that every man, woman and machine must exert their whole force 
in the onslaught on the German citadel of Europe. To this end, 
he assured us, the whole pattern of Allied strategy has been woven. 
That is as it should be, but our Russian critics do not cease to 
urge that as long as we have potential force unused, so long as we 
have trained, armed men marking time in Britain, or Sicily, or 
Africa, or America, then to that extent our strategy is falling short 
of its supreme intention. Every pause which occurs, if superior 
planning could have avoided it, is, while it continues, a failure to 
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exert total force. True, it is necessary to appreciate the gap between 
the desirable and the possible, and to understand the tremendous 
undertaking of moving modern armies across seas ; none the less, 
the excellence of the planning will be judged by the degree in whicn 
pauses are eliminated or shortened, and in which potential force is 
turned incessantly into actual force capable of keeping the enemy 
always stretched to the utmost. The war may be won with 
second-best planning. It can be shortened by the best. 


Rebellion in Denmark 


From the very first the outbreak of the Danish people and the 
resistance of the Government to the exorbitant demands of the 
Nazis were a forlorn hope, in the sense that they could not by 
themselves win deliverance from Denmark’s “ protectors ” ; but none 
the less they were a sign of the bitterness and exasperation caused 
by three years of German ascendancy and the hope caused by the 
successes of the Allies. By their progressive exploitation of a 
country which they professed to treat-as a friend the Germans 
turned passive acceptance of the situation into revolt, which first 
took the form of sabotage and subsequently of open defiance and 
rebellion. The ultimatum presented to the Danish Government 
was rejected. Armed resistance and guerilla fighting immediately 
followed General Hanneken’s declaration of a state of emergency, 
and King Christian’s bodyguard resisted the forces sent to arrest 
him, until the King himself stopped the useless slaughter. No one 
imagined that the Danes, three years ago, yielding to the over- 
whelming strength of Germany, were willing co-operators ; but it 
might have been supposed that the Germans, anxious to prove that 
their “ New Order” conferred benefits on Europe, would have con- 
trived not to antagonise them to the point of hopeless revolt. That 
they failed is another proof of Nazi political ineptitude. Having 
struggled to retain their democratic usages with the Nazis at their 
doors, the Danes in the end have stopped short at nothing to range 
themselves on the side of the nations fighting for freedom. 


Sweden on Guard 


The people of Sweden, deeply moved by events in Denmark, 
have their own quarrel with Germany, and their Government is 
firmly holding its own against the latest intrusion on their rights. 
Already they had insisted that the traffic of German troops over 
their railways must cease, and the Germans had been compelled to 
yield. But then came another brutal example of Nazi arrogance, 
when German mine-sweepers opened fire at fifty yards on Swedish 
fishing-boats, sank two of them and appear to have made no effort 
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to save the crews. A sharp proiest was immediately presented in 
Berlin. The Note refused to accept the German plea that the area 
was described as “forbidden waters,” and disputed the right to forbid 
fishing in international waters that had long been used by Swedish 
fishermen. The Danish warships that succeeded in escaping when 
the fighting began made their way to Swedish ports, and were there 
received and actively protected. The German Press has been let 
loose to give verbal chastisement to the Swedish Government and the 
outspoken Swedish Press, and has menacingly reminded Sweden 
that she is surrounded on all sides by countries directly or indirectly 
under German influence. But threats of this kind have not the 
force that once they had. Germany today has presumably enough 
on her hands without adding a war with Sweden _ By arrogance and 
stupid brutality the Germans are undoing all that they have attempted 
to do by years of propaganda directed at keeping neutrals well- 
disposed to them. Today there is not a country in Europe that is 
well-disposed to Germany, with the possible exception of Franco’s 
Spain, and none have had “friendly relations” with her without 
learning to detest her. 


Bulgaria After Boris 

The situation in Bulgaria has been thrown into confusion by 
the sudden death of King Boris, the cause of ,which is the subject 
of conflicting rumours. It occurred immediately after his visit to 
Hitler and the presentation of demands for yet more active help 
to Germany, which he may or may not have intended to accept. 
Certainly he had served Hitler well during the last three years, 
throwing his country into the war against the Western Allies (but 
not against Russia), offering his country as a base for German 
operations against Yugoslavia and Greece, and using Bulgarian 
troops to garrison and maltreat the Greeks of Macedonia. But his 
policy was dictated by political opportunism rather than liking for 
Germany. Just as in the early years of his reign he steered his 
way among the stormy party politics of his country in order to 
preserve his throne, so in recent years he has played his cards 
internationally in the hope of being on the winning side, Since 
the invasion of Sicily there were signs that he was uneasy about 
his choice of alliances. However that may be, he died at the 
moment when his had been the real directing hand in the policy of 
the Government, and when it was associated in the minds of his 
people, a majority of whom deeply resented the war, with sub- 
ordination to Germany. The succession of his young son Simeon 
necessitates a Regency, a question which constitutionally needs to 
be settled by the election of a National Assembly. The Germans 
are seizing points of vantage, and are bent on introducing the 
Gestapo. They had counted or the use of Bulgarian divisions in 
the Balkans, but it is doubtful whether they can now rely on any 
active help from Bulgaria. The situation presents them with one 
more embarrassment, and is almost certain to make fresh calls upon 


German troops. 


Labour and the Next Election 

Members of the Labour Party will do well to ponder the words of 
Mr. A. M. Wall, general secretary of the London Society of Com- 
positors, who in this month’s Typographical fournal goes to the 
heart of the tactical problem which stares the Labour Party in the 
face. He sees, what everyone can see, that at the end of the war 
Mr. Churchill will be at the pinnacle of his career and in a political 
position unassailable. Is the Labour Party at that critical moment, 
by continuing to support a National Government, to have Mr. 
Churchill on its side, or will it, by a return to party politics, throw 
him into the arms of the Conservatives and leave to them the sole 
effective voice in shaping the peace terms and the whole post-war 
policy of reconstruction? Mr. Wall reproaches the Labour move- 
ment for not seizing the opportunity to find out the practical contents 
of the four-year programme outlined by the Prime Minister last 
March. In the light of these remarks it is worth considering the 
possible courses of action open to the Labour Party at the next 
General Election. A return to party politics, involving opposition 
to Mr. Churchill, would lead to its decisive defeat. That appears to 
be the worst course open to it. A continuance of National Govern- 
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ment and electoral truce in the constituencies would leave Labour 
with a voice in policy but a minority in Parliament. But there is 
yet another possibility, shown by the example of Sweden in 1940 
not to be outside the range of practical politics—that the National 
Government should remain in being under the Prime Minister, but 
that parties should be free to nominate their candidates in the con- 
stituencies. (The constituencies of Ministers of Cabinet rank would 
have to be an exception.) It is pretty certain that Mr. Churchill, 
who will probably feel it his duty to remain in office in the first 
years of reconstruction, would prefer to be at the head of a National 
rather than a party Government. His genuine instinct for demo- 
cracy would incline him to a course which would make freedom 
to elect a reality. No true democrat can desire a ‘repetition of the 


Coupon Election of 1918. 


New Jobs and Unemployment 

It is obviously no simple matter to adjust the campaign of pro- 
duction to the needs of a changing war without causing a good deal 
of hardship to the factory workers. The situation which Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton set himself to explain last Monday can be readily under- 
stood. The demand for this or that kind of materia] of war is 
not constant, but varies from time to time. There is absolutely no 
limit to the number of aeroplanes of which we can make profitable 
use, though we may have to switch over from the production of 
older types to newer types. It might happen that it was desirable 
to slow down the production of certain guns for the Army in order 
to produce more aeroplanes or other kinds of weapon. Changes 
of direction of this kind, in spite of the fact that total production is 
still steadily rising, mean cessations of work on this or that job, and 
the transference of men to new jobs in other factories, or even in 
other areas. In consequence, men who have been “ directed” to 
jobs have sometimes found themselves for short periods out of 
work, or employed less remuneratively, or compelled to seek a 
new home elsewhere. Every effort must be made to avoid hard- 
ship in such. cases ; and to a great extent it can be avoided, as Mr. 
Lyttelton realises, by a wise distribution of new work, so that it 
can be allocated to regions where contraction is taking place. 
Obviously, the worker cannot be assured that he will never 
be called upon, like the soldier, for sacrifices. But there is not 
the least doubt that the Army is at pains to look after the soldier. 
The Government in the same spirit has to look after the industrial 
worker. 


Science in Industry 

In his pamphlet on Industrial Research, issued through the 
Federation of British Industries, Sir Harold Hartley has said well 
and with authority something that very much needs impressing both 
on the Government and industrialists—on the Government because 
it must be more generous in grants to suitable agencies, and to 
industrialists because it is primarily their concern. After the war 
we cannot become prosperous without exports, and these depend 
on efficiency in improving our older industries and skill in develop- 
ing new commodities. To hold our own there must be organised 
scientific research, and enough of it, for every industry in the land, 
great and small. In this respect we have been far behind the more 
progressive modern countries. Sir Harold quotes the statement 
that the total U.S.S.R. budget for science is 1 per cent. of the national 
income, that of the U.S.A. three-tenths of 1 per cent., and ours only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. In a letter to The Times, Sir E. D. Simon 
estimates that in 1940 industry in the United States spent about 
ten times as much on its research staffs as was spent in this country. 
This kind of neglect we cannot afford. Our scientists are as good 
as any in the world—as has been shown by war-time results—and 
so are our skilled workers. We need more scientific research in the 
universities, and more money for it; and we need more in direct 
association with industry. Sir Harold urges every industrial concen 
to have at least one scientist on its staff, and to join a research ass0- 
ciation, or get one formed if none exists in its trade. Our industrial 
supremacy began with the application of science to industry. Now 
we can only hold our own by the further application of science 
ceaselessly and systematically. ‘ 
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THE FIFTH YEAR 


HEN the first German war entered its fifth year it was 

near its end. There were, to be precise, three months and 
one week still to go. This time the journey promises to be longer, 
perhaps much longer, even though we may believe we have 
entered the last stretch. Minds today instinctively cast back to 
the beginning, not merely to September 3rd, 1939, when this 
country and France honoured their pledge to Poland, but to 
September 1st, when Hitler’s wanton aggression against his eastern 
neighbour brought the pledge into action. Of all the nations 
that have suffered agony for the four years since then Poland in 
some ways deserves sympathy most. She fought on against im- 
possible odds till her territories were completely overrun—by an 
attack from the east as well as from the west—when she might 
have capitulated to irresistible force. Her countryside was being 
ravaged, her cities blasted, while the war on land in the west of 
Europe was little more than a name, and in the years of enemy 
domination imprisonment and torture and deportation and murder 
have prevailed in Poland on a scale unparalleled elsewhere in the 
war theatres. Through all the four years Poland has gone on 
fighting. Her Government is in exile, her greatest statesman has 
been lost to her in an unexplained air disaster, but her submarines 
have sunk and are sinking thousands of tons of enemy shipping, 
her airmen have destroyed far more enemy machines than they 
have lost themselves, her army, eager for action, forms part of the 
Allied Middle East forces. Poland’s future is not in all respects 
clear. Difficult questions of frontiers may arise, and she will need 
all the political wisdom she can command. Meanwhile let it not 
be forgotten that she was Hitler’s first victim. She faced the 
onslaught to the best of her power, when she might have bowed 
before it. Her troops should be near the head of the column when 
an Allied force marches through the Brandenburger Tor. 


There are other reflections that present themselves on this 
day of commemoration. At the moment when the fifth year of the 
war opened no British or American soldier, except perhaps for a 
handful of liaison officers in the Balkans and elsewhere, had 
established himself on the mainland of the continent of Europe. 
Last Tuesday evening millions of listeners in Great Britain heard 
within an hour particulars of the latest spectacular victories by the 
Russian armies and Mr. Churchill’s assurances that before long 
Allied forces would be taking action that would lift from Russia’s 
shoulders part at least of the immense burden she has been carry- 
ing since Hitler attacked her more than two years ago. The time 
is long past when in such a matter Russia can be expected to 
accept assurances as the equal of performance. When memory is 
ranging back, as it inevitably does on these anniversary days, it 
can hardly avoid rescuing from oblivion the declaration made 
officially in London and Washington in June, 1942, after 
M. Molotov’s visit to the two capitals, that “'a full understanding 
was reached with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a second 
front in Europe in 1942.” On conceivable alternative interpreta- 
tions of those words scholiasts might no doubt argue, but to the 
plain man in Britain or America, above all to the plain man in 
Russia, they bear their meaning on their face. They were issued 
as part of an official declaration in the sixth month of 1942; it 
is now the ninth month of 1943. But at last we are manifestly 
on the eve of the invasion of Europe. So near is that event that 
it may actually have taken place by the time these words are in 
print. Even so what has been written stands. In warfare there 
is a time for deliberate preparation-and a time for swift action, 
even at some risk. LEverything—the success in Sicily, the con- 
dition of Italy and the Balkans, the manifest desirability of raining 
blows on Germany in the west and south while Russia is raining 
blows on her in the east—emphasises the urgency of action 


more decisive than the destruction of the Italian railway system 
from the air, or even the bombing of Berlin. 

What can be said in reply to this by apologists for delay must 
no doubt be given its due weight. The African operations, under- 
taken before the end of 1942, might be treated as the first instal- 
ment of a second-front operation. The blows the British and 
American air forces have been dealing at German war-industries 
and German morale may have a long-term effect which has still 
to be revealed. And—if it is held desirable to press such an 
argument—Russia’s questions as to whether we are doing our 
utmost to help her today can be met with a counter-question as 
to what her attitude to us was when we stood alone against the 
world between the Junes of 1940 and 1941. But in truth no good 
purpose is served by such disputation. The maximum co-operation 
between Russia and her western Allies both in the war and in 
the coming peace is essential, and Englishmen will be hardly less 
relieved than Russians when the news comes of Allied landings 
on the continent in sufficient strength to divert substantial German 
forces from the Russian front. The hazard of such operations is 
recognised. The landings in Sicily provide little criterion of what 
may be looked for when invasion of the Balkans or France or 
even Italy is undertaken. Casualties will inevitably be heavy, and 
it may be that there are more economic and not less effective ways 
of waging war. But psychological and political factors cannot be 
wholly disregarded. Russia today is sacrificing men by the 
thousand where her Allies are not sacrificing them by the hundred 
or the fifty or,the twenty. That has been so not for weeks only 
or months but years. We can realise what Russians must feel 
about this, for it is precisely what we should feel ourselves. And 
the twist given to the mental outlook by such feelings affects the 
approach to all other problems which Russia and her allies have 
to solve in common. 

Whatever the length of the road still to ttead before peace is 
restored, the time has fully come to be deciding what to do with 
peace when we get it. Mr. Churchill emphasised that, and rightly 
emphasised it, in his broadcast on Tuesday. More time was 
spent at the Paris Peace Conference over disagreements among 
the Allies than over disagreements between the Allies and Ger- 
many. That must not happen this time. Certain agreements are 
fundamental. One is between Britain and the United States; 
that is axiomatic and need hardly be discussed. Another is 
between the Anglo-Saxon Powers and France. That can reason- 
ably be taken for granted, even though France’s constitutional 
future is uncertain, with her right to make it what she will fuily 
recognised. The third, equal though not superior in importance 
to either of the others, is agreement between the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers and Russia. We cannot assume that it will be in all 
respects easy to reach, even when the coming Allied offensive 
has substituted an atmosphere of exhilaration for an atmosphere 
of discontent. Geography is part of the trouble ; differences in 
national tradition and current political ideas are another part. 
Such difficulties must be overcome, and the best way to overcome 
them is to increase contacts. Mr. Churchill’s intimation that a 
conference of Foreign Ministers of the three countries is in 
prospect is welcome. The announcement of a meeting between 
the three principals will be still more welcome. For what is 
needed is common consultation and collaboration everywhere. 
The idea that Russia should settle Eastern Europe and the Anglo- 
Saxons Western Europe as they choose is by no means to be 
encouraged. The fact that the Anglo-Saxons have no ambitions 
in Eastern Europe or Russia in Western Europe is a reason, not 
for a division into zones but for joint action and a single policy 
over the whole field ; so best will justice be achieved. There is 
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no ground so far for the charge that Russia is being excluded 
in any kind of way from Allied conversations. The situation as 
regards the Quebec Conference was perfectly clear and there 
is no indication that Marshal Stalin misunderstood it. The Anglo- 
American offensive in Europe concerned Britain and America 
primarily if not exclusively. Post-war plans are another matter. 
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Russia must be fully in on those and there is no doubt she wil] 
be. Mr. Eden and Mr. Maisky have already compared notes to 
some purpose. But before peace policies can operate the war must 
be won. Mr. Churchill months ago foretold hard fighting in the 
Mediterranean area before the autumn leaves fall. They are not 
falling yet ; but they are fast turning brown. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. CHURCHILL’S broadcast on Tuesday evening presents 

something of a problem. That it was less effective than most, 
perhaps than any, of his wireless talks during the war will, I fancy, 
be generally agreed. That, of course, means no more than that the 
talk fell something short of perfection, for the Prime Minister as a 
broadcaster is supreme. But was this impression merely subjective, 
due to the fact that atmospherics prevented the speaker’s own voice 
from being heard? Mr. Churchill’s addresses do not consist simply of 
what he says. They are a compound of that and of what he is—and 
he succeeds beyond any living man in getting his personality across 
the air. The speech was adnfirably read from Broadcasting House, 
but again and again I found myself wondering just what emphasis 
and inflexion the Prime Minister would have put into this sentence 
or that. But that in any case was not the whole story. There was 
some general disappointment, though no general complaint, at the 
colourlessness of the communiqué issued after the Quebec Confer- 
ence, and a corresponding hope that Mr. Churchill would be able 
to throw a little more light on the general situation, which he did 
not. Chance, moreover, provided rather a pointed commentary on 
the speech. Immediately after it came the announcement of Russian 
victories and the Orders of the Day in which Marshal Stalin sig- 
nalised them. In a comparison between the Russian Prime Minister’s 
words about what the Russian armies had done and the British 
Prime Minister’s about what the British and American armies would 
one day do the advantage could not by the nature of things be with 
the latter. 

* . * * 


In one respect Mr. Churchill has caused alarm, if not despondency. 
This irresponsible word-coining is getting serious. It was bad 
enough when the Home Secretary perpetrated “triphibious,” but 
when the Prime Minister, to demonstrate Cabinet solidarity, follows 
with “triphibian,” something must be done about it—as I feel 
certain the President of the Board of Education agrees. Amphi-bious 
—from amphi, both, and bios, life—is completely correct for creatures 
that live both lives, a water one and a land one. Tribious—from 
tri, three, and bios, life, would be equally correct for denizens of 
three elements—land, sea and air—and there is much to be said for 
the addition of such a term to the language. But why this Cabinet 
devotion to the meaningless second half of amphi? The Greek 
language and its derivations can’t be carved about with a hatchet. 
Phi, phi, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Morrison. 

* * * * 


Mr. Brendan Bracken make a debating-point that evidently pleased 
his audience when, in reply to a question at his Press Conference 
in New York about the education of Germany, he observed that 
the best of all possible educators was Air-Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur 
Harris. But the question is too important for that summary treat- 
ment, and future problems are not disposed of by “bomb, burn 
and ruthlessly destroy” threats. Our habit as a nation is to leave 
loud talk to the other side, and it is a good habit. The air-war on 
German cities is justified by the conviction that it serves to shorten 
the war as a whole, but no one can read the description of its 
immediate effects without being profoundly sobered—if only by the 
reflection that this might, and may yet, be happening to English cities. 
In what the Minister said about Rudolf Hess he was, I imagine, 
trying to explode some of the lurid stories which have gained 
currency in the United States. One of them (“Inside Story of the 
Hess Flight ”), quoted from the American Mercury, is printed in a 
recent issue of the Reader’s Digest (American edition). It is asserted 


there that the whole affair represented a brilliant piece of work by 
the British Secret Service, which, by corresponding with Hess in 
the name of the Duke of Hamilton without the knowledge of the 
Duke of Hamilton, induced the Nazi leader to undertake his flight 
to Scotland. Faith in the anonymous writer’s omniscience is 
a little shaken by his reference to “ the tiny village of Paisley ” (which 
happens to be the fifth largest burgh in Scotland). Meanwhile the 
popular Press here has broken out superfluously into Hess stories, 
* * * * 


I do not always agree with Mr. Bernard Shaw. On the contrary 
on the whole. But a reply he has sent to some body called “The 
Council for the International Recognition of Indian Independence” 
in reply to an invitation to join its council deserves quotation. 
“I cannot give my support,” says Mr. Shaw, “ because, though I 
am. probably at one with the signatories of the invitation as to 
making India a separate and self-governing Power [I am not one of 
those who] imagine that Independence, called in America Isolation, 
is possible between the Powers. On the contrary, what needs 
rubbing-in is their dependence on one another for the peace, 
friendly co-operation and political integrations without which they 
will destroy one another. Also, India’s business is not my 
personal business ; my intrusion into India’s affairs would be an 
impertinence. India’s battle must be won by Indians and not by 
Europeans with their eyes in the ends of the earth.” This is very 
sound sense. (The words between brackets are conjectural ; the 
sentence as circulated does not read.) 

. * * * 


In connexion with its centenary, to which I made some reference 
last week, The Economist has arranged for the publication (by the 
Oxford University Press, at 7s. 6d.) of a most interesting book on 
the paper’s history and its place in the national life from 1843 1 
1943. The present editor’s general article, Sir John Clapham’s on 
“ The Economist as a Source for the Historian,” and Mr. E. L. 
Woodward’s “ Political Retrospect,” are on a particularly high level. 
Most of the critics find obvious difficulty in holding in check their 
admiration for the journal they serve or have served, which with 
something like unanimity, they characterise as “ unique.” (So, for 
that matter, is Hitler.) Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, President Wilson’s 
biographer, once wrote, under his nom-de-guerre, David Grayson, 
a pleasant book called Essays in Contentment. That would make 
an admirable sub-title for the present volume. But no one can 
take exception to a slight exuberance on so memorable an occasion. 

* * * * 


A little privately-printed booklet has reached me which well 
deserves a wider circulation—if, as I hope and believe, the life and 
work of the Lake Poets, greater and less, still commands some 
attention. To those who do care for such things the title of the 
booklet—Greta Hall—will be all sufficient. The writer, H. W. Howe, 


headmaster of Keswick School, into whose hands the old home of the 


Coleridges and Southeys has now passed, does not claim’ to have 
contributed anything new to their story (except a very interesting 
and admirably executed plan of Greta Hall, with the occupancies of 
the various rooms indicated), but he has very skilfully woven the 
relevant facts about the famous house, its tenants and their vicissi- 
tudes, into a monograph which I have read with peculiar pleasure. 
The price—4s. 6d. for 78 pages, paper-bound—is high, but with a 
limited number of copies, privately printed, that no doubt must 
needs be. The inset plan, moreover, covering the equivalent of three 
pages, must have been cxpensive. JANUS. 
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AFTER FOUR YEARS 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE opening of the fifth year of the war finds the Germans 

faced with the need to make prompt readjustments on ‘the 
Eastern Front if they are to avoid disaster. They are gravely 
threatened before Smolensk, about Konotop on the Kursk-Kiev 
Railway, about Poltava and in the Eastern Donetz; and the relief 
of one sector appears now to be normally followed by crisis in 
another. This is a phase which only the future, perhaps the im- 
mediate future, can interpret; but it provides ample testimony 
of the vista that faces the Allies now they have crossed the watershed 
of the war. How bitter has been the struggle to this point is 
etched deep in the memory. Much of the story of those days seems 
like a fantastic tragedy of frustration. Time after time when the 
Allies appeared to be set on the right course Hitler, by some dis- 
concerting stroke or the disconcerting effect of an expected one, 
flung them back into confusion. When they had contrived to dis- 
cover a little hope in a situation that was almost entirely desperate, 
Hitler turned upon Russia and, finally, unleashed Japan. If the 
attack upon Russia disclosed the power of the Wehrmacht, it was 
at least testimony to a strength in Britain’s position that, objectively 
considered, was almost wholly negative. Nevertheless, it was a 
compulsory diversion ; and, like the declaration of war against the 
United States, it failed to relieve Hitler so much as Britain. Japan 
inundated the South-Western Pacific ; but the price paid was the 
foundation of a coalition whose war-potential immensely transcends 
that of the Axis Powers. 

British strategy inevitably followed its traditional role in a 
European alliance. It had to hold the seas, assist in maintaining 
whatever bridgehead on the Continent the Ally provided and, 
meanwhile, build up the nation’s strength until it could play its 
full part in a land offensive. A period of inferiority was entailed 
in the terms of the enemy’s challenge. There had to be a phase 
of fighting on the retreat; but, as in the last war, however un- 
palatable that might be, it was implicit in the strategy. How nearly, 
however, the whole plan foundered is now almost forgotten. It 
was only when France fell that the palsy of our preparation was 
revealed, only then could one realise how abject and even desperate 
our position was. Fortunately, Hitler, who had been prepared to 
stake so much on a gamble in Norway, was not ready to follow 
his star across the Channel—one may divine the reason in Mein 
Kampf—and, when eventually, he sent Goering west, his fears 
were justified by the sound technique of the British manufacturers 
and a handful of splendid young men. 

But, on the whole, how impressively has British strategy justified 
itself since the. brief was handed to a forceful and intelligent leader. 
In the campaign of 1814 Napoleon said to Marmont, “We have 
still 100,000. “No,” said the Marshal, “only 60,000.” “Exactly,” 
rejoined Napoleon ; “ 60,000 and myself, that is 100,000.” The 
clank and dust of the myriad of machines of the war tend to 
blind us to the pre-eminence of the human factor, but the dis- 
passionate observer cannot fail to recognise how much of our 
success is due to Mr. Churchill. How much, indeed, turned upon 
his inspired decision to send armour and infantry out to the Near 
East when Britain, almost defenceless, was in her greatest jeopardy! 
Wavell was still terribly inferior, numerically and materially, to his 
two opponents ; but this accession of strength gave him the assurance 
te challenge Graziani when the safety of his rear had to be left 
to a token force. These campaigns magnificently justified the risk, 
and on the foundations of Wavell’s successes was built, once more 
through painful vicissitudes, the impressive position we occupy in 
the Mediterranean today. It is unpleasant, and fortunately un- 
necessary, to speculate on what might have happened without them. 

The pattern of our strategy is so familiar that much of its 
achievement is taken for granted. But the security of the home 
base was never a simple problem, and that it has been solved is 
the continuing triumph of sea power. No better proof of this can 
be adduced than the fact that it is almost universally assumed. 
Yet the conditions under which sea power is exercised are never 


stable. The under-water threat, though for a generation no longer 
novel, continues to change its tactical shape, and involve new 
weapons. But, though at times seriously imperilled, sea power 
has never ceased to be the pivot of allied strategy. 

This purely negative view of our achievement omits one aspect 
that is as commonly underrated. What “is loosely called the 
“ blockade,” and still not quite accurately, “‘the economic war,” has 
undoubtedly had a very important bearing upon the enemy strategy 
and war-potential. The internal-combustion engine has tended 
to shape the war, and in so doing has placed a premium upon 
oil. In this way it undoubtedly played a part in the decision to 
attack Russia. It is part of the irony of the situation that Hitler 
secured some of Russia’s wells, but the oil disappeared in smoke. 
Wheat, wool, fats, skins, cotton, rubber and a number of other 
commodities have also been cut down by the “ blockade.” Some 
of these can be replaced by substitutes, but only at the expense 
of additional labour-units, or “ man-hours.” The blockade has com- 
pelled the consumption of more and more of these units, and, 
whatever foreign sources Germany can call upon, there is still, in 
effect, a maximum. Some commodities of which there were stocks 
in reserve, or which were plundered from occupied countries, 
were too easily consumed in an early excess of confidence. Now 
the pinch has come, and the lack of any exact measure should 
not blind us to the fact of its incidence. 

In these directions, however, we deal with the historical con- 
stants of our strategy. It is the development of the air-arm 
that has added the greatest novelty, a somewhat incalculable factor 
that, for the future, can never be left out of the blue-print of war. 
Strategically, it has extended the reach of the “ blockade,” adding 
positive destruction of war material within enemy territory to the 
denial from without. In its application it has had a powerful 
effect upon the morale which is the ultimate foundation of the 
enemy resistance. In battle, and the difficult preparation that must 
precede invasion, it plays an indispensable role, and, to an extent 
which at present defies calculation, must determine the issue. If 
the internal-combustion engine appears to dominate the war, it 
is in the air that its influence is most untrammelled. It remains 
the great incalculable without which the war certainly could not be 
won. 

On the sea and in the air development has responded to the 
need to an extent that inevitably forms the sound basis of our 
hopes. Even on land the Allies have learned more than the enemy. 
Divisions, armies, army groups, have been trained by the United 
Nations, and, taking their place in the line of battle, have proved 
themselves the equal of any similar units in the world. In com- 
bined operations they have shown a precision and versatility that 
have overcome some of the élite German troops fighting on tactical 
positions that offered powerful advantages to the defence. If the 
“second front” remains merely potential it nevertheless forms the 
governing condition for Russia’s remarkable victories. These, it 
seems to be established, can hardly be expected to develop a decisive 
character until the diversion of enemy divisions from the eastern 
front is carried much further than at present. 

Napoleon’s attempt to conquer Europe foundered on the rock 
of Russia’s resistance. How much that same factor contributed to 
the Allied victory in the last war is rarely appreciated to the 
full; and today it is obvious that Russia is the operative wing 
of the Allied attack. The “two front” war in its full sense 
remains still to develop, and the delay is the more galling in pro- 
portion to our realisation of the greatness of the opportunity which 
Russia’s brilliant offensive creates. The retreat from Taganrog and 
the Mius defences was carried out according to plan ; but it was the 
Russian plan. The one grain of truth in the German contention is 
the apparently successful evasion of a mass encirclement, and, after 
all, it is the German armies, and not their positions, that form 
Russia’s objective. The gate of the Donetz armies, however, still 
hangs in the balance. The fresh threat to the Ukraine in the 
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thrust from Sevsk takes shape under the shadow of a blow that 
imperils the vital junction of Smolensk, while the Donetz armies 
have yet to be made safe. 

The Allies are on the sunny side of the watershed of the war, 
and if the descent promises to be shorter than the ascent it is certain 
to entail much hard fighting. What differentiates the opening of 
the fifth year of the war from earlier anniversaries is the develop- 
ment, at last, of a hope of a not-too-remote victory that can bear 
analysis. The Allies can draw confidence for what remains of their 
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arduous journey from the clear justification of their strategy, from 
the knowledge that they have avoided the major errors, and from 
the enemy’s reluctant admission that the pattern which, from the 
beginning, they sought to create, is now beginning to take shape. 
Lord Acton’s appreciation of Napoleon’s genius appears to have 
been clinched by the recognition of the little corporal as his own 
sternest critic. Fortunately for the Allies, the German lance-cor- 
poral is so blind to his mistakes and shortcomings that one famous 
general after another is made to pay forfeit for them. 


GERMANY AS A HUMAN PROBLEM 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


HILE reading the mass of literature which might be called 

“For and against Vansittartism,” a thirty-years’ tenant of 
the shaky house of Europe is apt to notice that these lusty 
antagonists have one strange point in common. Neither simul- 
taneously likes and understands the German people. Lord Van- 
sittart understands them and doesn’t like them; and the Anti- 
Vansittarts like them and don’t understand them. One who has 
lived with the Germans long may perhaps do both. Such a person, 
while not attempting to disprove any of Lord Vansittart’s state- 
ments, or his well-garnered quotations from German writers, which 
prove all his points up to the hilt, would nevertheless accuse him 
of “imperfect sympathies,” suggesting as a treatment that he should 
re-read Charles Lamb’s Essay under this title. 

The Anti-Vansittarts, I fear, need a more drastic cure, They 
must try to realise that they are dealing with a nation that has 
often fallen into the same malady before, and has now got its 
most severe attack of homicidal mania ; and that until a permanent 
cure has been obtained—as it may very well be under competent 
treatment—we dare not treat Germany as sane. We cannot, 
as even Dorothy Thompson—with ali her understanding of the 
German nation—hopes we can, nor as some of our best and kindest 
Bishops feel we must, let Germany be her own guide or her own 
teacher until this illness of hers is cured. We left her to her own 
education last time. We asked for trouble, and we got it. Next 
time, maybe, we shall have no voice left even to ask for trouble. 


Germany, which I believe to be when sane, a good, conscientious, 
honest and reliable partner in the European firm, as well as—which 
always specially appeals to Anglo-Saxons—a clean and punctual 
partner, has in her attacks of mania frozen herself into a rigid, 
strait-jacket of crime—crime on a scale so wholesale and so dis- 
gusting, so cruel and so repulsive, that Alexei Tolstov’s description 
of the tricked slaughter of 6,000 Jewish men, women and children, 
from their captured Russiaa cities, unbelievable as it sounds of any 
human beings, can, alas! only too easily be believed of the Germans. 
Not only one man gave that order; there must have been many 
German officers and soldiers who gave it and carried it out. It 
took more than fourteen hours to shoot 6,000 people. They found 
it easiest to lead away the little children by the hand, these kind 
German fathers, into the open fields, before they blew their brains 
out. 

There are those who tell us that the German people could not 
control Hitler’s rise to power, and are therefore not responsible for 
what he has done since. But I, who lived in Munich at this time, 
can assure such apologists that they have been misled. I used to 
watch the May Trains of 1933 garlanded with flowers, mobbed 
by happy crowds, singing their hearts out ; and over all the country 
was a similar wave of passionate religious joy. It is not easy to 
arrive at truth by quoting statistics. But the percentage of Germans 
who went to concentration camps and asked for death by resisting 
Hitler’s rise to power was pitifully small. In Bavaria, where most 
opposition to the Dictatorship was expected, not one man died for 
the soul of Germany. I do not say that many men and women were 
mot ultimately shot, or tortured to death, because they would not 
accept crime as a law; but not one man stood up and died as a 
volunteer for the soul of Germany when Hitler came to power ; 
yet countless Storm Troopers cried “Heil Hitler” when they died, 
as they knew by Hitler’s order, in the July massacres. 


The Germans have great qualities—a dauntless courage, a con- 
scientious passion for what they believe to be right, and an un- 
flagging industry in carrying it out. They use these noble qualities 
to support crime, because they will not learn that man must choose 
what is mght, and not accept it from the lips of another. No dis- 
interested observer living through those days of the German Re- 
volution could fail to believe that the Germans wanted Hitler, and 
that is why they got him. That it was soon made equally out of 
their power to get rid of him is perfectly true, but I doubt whether 
if Hitler’s way had led to victory through crime, many of those 
80 per cent. of Germans who are said to be against him, and whom 
we hear so much about, would not have been heart and soul with 
him. I can believe in ten sane persons out of a mad Germany ; but 
not—had Hitler proved victorious—any more than ten. 

We are responsible for our choice—that is the price of being 
sane. A wave of some mysterious discouragement attacks the German 
spirit from time to time—the immensity of Anglo-American sea- 
power for instance, the brilliance of the French intellect, or the 
proximity of so large a population as the Russians, and they go 
mad in order to protect themselves. Their inferiority-complex has 
made it seem to them that they dare not compete except in the one 
role, in which they have time after time succeeded, as warriors 
against the terror of a superior civilisation. 

In mortification at not being thought the highest type of man, the 
German at special moments of historical discouragement becomes 
the lowest type of brute. Even this might not be so devastating 
for the rest of the world if the Germans did not become brutes 
with a good conscience. The Japanese know they are doing wrong; 
the Italians do not know, and never have known, under Mussolini, 
what they were doing; but the Germans sin’ with a good con- 
science, or else they would become saints. 

What terrible crimes have been and are being committed by 
those starry-eyed people who tell us: “I would never have dreamed 
of doing it if I hadn’t known I was perfectly right.” But until a 
man has weighed his conscience against the common standards of 
mankind—until he has wrenched personal desire away from fact— 
how dare he believe he is right? Our duty is what, in the ac- 
cepted opinion of mankind, will be most likely to benefit all men; 
these self-erected altars play no part in real morality. From the 
moment the Germans attacked the Jews on racial grounds, for 
which they had no scientific authority, their homicidal mania was 
proved ; and the rest of the civilised world should have become 
their keepers. There are geographical, historical, linguistic and 
personal differences between peoples, but racially—in spite of 
Adam’s palette of mixed colours—they are only human beings. No 
sane person really doubts Thomas Jefferson’s supremely competent 
sentence: “ We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; and that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

It is the richness of human nature that there are such great 
dissimilarities between nations and individuals ; and we should be 
wholly impoverished if any country, including our own, were able 
to fix the whole world in any one image or superscription. This is 
the main reason—conscious or unconscious—for which we are 
fighting this war. The Germans, the Japanese and the Italians 
have pointed out to us that this is mot what they want. They 
believe in forcing their own small rigid pattern upon the universe. 
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What is right for them is right for all. “Neurotics,” someone once 
said to the late Alfred Adler, “sometimes go very far ; look how 
many geniuses have been neurotic.” “They do indeed go far,” 
Alfred Adler replied, “but the direction in which they all go is 
towards the nearest lunatic asylum.” 

So long as the Germans had a free press, and any form of Parlia- 
ment where dissent was possible—and retained the right to visit 
other countries—they were not inaccessible to sanity. These doors, 
closed one by one by the Nazis, made of a people already’ highly 
neurotic, and following the dangerous direction of force as a god, 
downright mad. The trouble was so few of us were sane enough to 
see it. Lord Vansittart was sufficiently sane. He suffered from 
eight years’ enforced silence, so that it is hardly surprising that, 
with the padlock now removed from his lips, he should lapse occa- 
sionally into over-emphasis. But the really important point is for us 
to remember that he was right before, and may be right again, if the 
proper precautions are not taken. We must begin now, as a part of 
our approaching victory, to study this problem of Germany’s future, 
as plainly and clearly as a democratic people desire and deserve 
to study all their main problems. 

The most dangerous of the anti-Vansittarts are the “liberal ” 
economists, because they persist in imagining they can manipulate 
people as if they were figures. Economic solutions only come from 
human beings who desire them. It is no use trying to keep Germany 
as a pet bee in the economic bonnet. The economist will only get 
stung, and, worse still, the German bee will escape more infuriated 
than ever from this confined space, and sting the rest of us again. 

Kultur is what the Germans fight and die for—and with even more 
avidity—fight and kill for. The Germans do not like life, they make 
too heavy weather of it. As Clemenceau so truly said of them: 
“Unfortunately for other countries, the Germans are in love with 
death.” Kultur has nothing to do with the multiplication-table ; but 
it is a thing the Germans really have, nor is there any reason why 
they shouldn’t have it, so long as they do not seek to impress it 
forcibly upon the rest of the world. It has nothing to do with blood 
or soil, raw materials, or open spaces or menaced Aryanism. It has 
a great deal to do with moral and physical order. Waste-paper 
baskets at every corner ; no stolen cherries on open country-roads ; 
the presence, not so much of more policemen than we possess 
as of a people genuinely anxious to behave as if more policemen were 
there. “In Germany,” the Austrians used to observe, “ everything 
that is not allowed is forbidden. In England everything that is not 
forbidden is allowed. In Austria everything that is forbidden is 
allowed.” Before the war you could not get lost in Germany, not 
even when you wanted to be lost. There were always sign-posts 
or people to tell you which way to take before you had made 
up your mind that you really wanted to take it. Being in the right 
is an obsession with Germans ; Hitler simply turned morality upside 
down, and said wrong was right. He ordered crime, and those 
who loved obeying orders sucked up crime as if it were the Ten 
Commandments. 

Our own people cannot. readily understand the German nun-like 
gaiety of obedience. We have none of that deep inferiority-sense 
that pricks this powerful country of Germany towards superfluous 
rearmament. Our chief blunder is that we are never afraid enough, 
and therefore disregard all reasonable and sensible precautions, as 
do our cousins across the water. The sea, 

“ Which serves us in the Office of a wall,” 

Or of a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of unhappier lands,” 
is probably largely responsible for this boundless optimism. Still, a 
little foresight is essential to the wearer of rose-coloured spectacles. 
We cannot get rid of the Germans if we would, so what we must 
do is to help them get rid of their homicidal mania; and when 
they are rid of it, it is my firm belief that we shall be looking 
into the eyes of good and powerful friends. But we must first try 
to understand our friends, for part of the treatment of mania is, not 
to provoke it by a certain instability in ourselves. We must remem- 
ber that it almost kills the German to be disliked, disapproved of, 
even disagreed with. People whose conceit js ingrained, like our own, 
are not sensitive to criticism. ‘Those who only practise virtue every 
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now and then do not want to fight about it. The Germans are 
passionately anxious to do right, and train themselves fanatically 
into any course of action they believe to be right, however wrong. 
I cannot say I thought my countrymen as a whole particularly 
anxious to do right during the pre-war years. Even less did I see 
them training themselves in any direction at all. 

The Germans suffer from a conscience so good that it is being 
the death of them. But it is well to remember that extremes meet, 
and that to have no conscieuce at all is equally fatal. Let us make 
sure that we have, by agreement with the United Nations (including 
powerless but highly civilised nations such as, Norway and Switzer- 
land) a united standard of morality which we intend to observe 
whether it is personally inconvenient to us or not. We are com- 
mitted to such a policy by the Atlantic Charter, but that docu- 
ment is not a very clear statement, and some of its clauses appear 
rather in the light of safety-exits in a bomb-shelter. This Govern- 
ment has gone about with lips as sealed as Mr. Baldwin’s upon 
what the Atlantic Charter really does mean, so that this country, 
remembering what was behind Mr. Baldwin’s sealed lips, has a right 
to feel uneasy. 

If we do intend to follow the Charter “in spirit and in truth,” 
how are we to educate the German nation to do the same? Dorothy 
Thompson, who is a real expert upon the German people, but not 
necessarily upon human nature generally, believes that we should 
leave the Germans to teach themselves. But Stalin is also an 
expert upon the German people, and he has begun to educate 
them already, by training them in the creed of Soviet Russia, a 
very forceful creed, very likely to impress them after Hitler’s. 
It is not really probable that people broken by prolonged suffering, 
crushed by defeat, forced under vicious standards, taught that crimes 
can be transfigured into heroic virtues, is capable of giving itself 
useful lessons. The German people, in what will then be “ occupied 
Germany,” may not even be capable of receiving them. No doubt 
the best German teachers will be those who best, and in the most 
friendly way, understand Germany. Dorothy Thompson herself 
might well be one of these teachers, for she has long understood 
the sane and real Germany. Thomas Mann and the best of the 
German refugees in our Own country and America might start a 
committee to choose from the United Nations a series of picked 
teachers who understood the German language, and held the ideals 
proclaimed by the United Kingdom. 

This is a Total War, and we hope for a Total Peace, therefore 
as there will only be a few Germans in or outside Germany ready 
and spiritually equipped to become such school-teachers, there should 
be bands of specially trained and equipped teachers from our own 
and other Allied and occupied countries ready to help our German 
comrades. Are we training such bands, or are we leaving it entirely 
to Stalin? It would not cost the Treasury as much to train them as 
a new war. We may have for a long time to help re-train such a 
mentally sick country as Germany, but we must not—while we are 
re-training it—penalise this sick patient or deprive him of the same 
goal as the normally healthy person, which is ultimate freedom. 
Nor must we ever again expose Europe by lack of armed control 
to a fresh outburst of mania, on the part of Germany or any other 
country. The problem of Germany’s change of goal is a difficult 
one, but it is not insuperable, as if we were trying to alter a race. 

We have to persuade Germany that it is neither safe nor profitable 
for her to follow the force-motif. Universal brotherhood, rather 
than universal bloodshed, must be her new goal, and if it is to be 
hers it must also be ours. Docility, which is the chief German vice, 
works two ways. People who find it easy to follow evil when 
it is tur’ :d into a law, may find it equally easy to follow good under 
the san conditions. But we must remember that the Germans 
are a proud people—they are docile to themselves, not to others. 
Therefore, the lead must come as far as possible from their refugee 
leaders, or those foreigners , trusted and liked by the Germans 
themselves ; and it must be a lead that everybody else in Europe 
is following with them. : 

We are told by St. Peter both “to seek peace and ensue it.” It 
is along this path that we may persuade the German people—cured 
of their force-mania—to accompany us. 
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LENIN IN HISTORY 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P. 

N Dostoefsky’s great novel, The Brothers Karamazov, there is a 

chapter called “The Grand Inquisitor,” in which the question 
is posed: Is it better for a people to be happy or free? Can they 
attain social and economic betterment and at the same time retain 
their liberties? This riddle is eternally revolving in the Russian 
mind. Throughout Russian history the people have given up their 
liberties to “ boyars,” Grand Dukes and Tsars in order to be saved 
from Tartar, Polish or German invasions, Yet the Russian mind is 
always searching for perfection, rejecting half-measures and com- 
promises. Russians throughout the centuries have solved in their 
own way the problem whether it is better to be happy and at 
peace, though obeying authority, or to suffer and struggle but 
accept no orders from above. There is no question what Peter the 
Great thought about it. But others from Pushkin to Dostoefsky 
were always casting doubt again and again. 

And so it is in twentieth-century Russia. Vladimir Ilytch Lenin 
did more for Russia even than Peter the Great did, but he built 
up his political system on a theory of economics which postulated 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and as a transition stage the 
dictatorship of a single party in the name of the proletariat. Happi- 
ness was to come by the surrender to authority, at least for a time. 
As before, there were in Lenin’s entourage doubters and people 
inclined to compromise. These “social traitors” and “lackeys of 
the bourgeoisie” had therefore to be dealt with at first by purges 
and later by treason trials, as happened in the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible to those who opposed his reforms. These phases of Russian 
history work out true to type from century to century. 

And now the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow has given 
us a biography of Lenin,* which, coming from this highest source of 
information, is an important contribution to our knowledge of one 
of the greatest men of the century. At the same time, the reader 
cannot help realising that this high source of information is itself 
part of the Grand Inquisition which Dostoefsky portrayed as the 
authority alone giving peace and happiness. It cannot, therefore, be 
conspicuously objective, impartial or even fair towards people who 
in Lenin’s lifetime disagreed with him, or no more than mildly 
differed. One puts the book down with a feeling that there is too 
little history in it and too much propaganda. And this is unfortunate, 
for the subject of Lenin’s life is an absorbing one and deserves more 
impartial treatment. 

The first time I set eyes on Lenin was in the People’s House on 
the Vassily Ostroff in Petrograd early in the Kerensky régime. He 
had just arrived in Russia from exile. A conference of delegates 
from various parties to consider the agrarian question in Russia 
was taking place. The impression left on my mind at the time 
was that of a strong-minded man holding very definite views on 
agrarian policy which were sharply at variance with the views of 
the older revolutionary parties. I was puzzled, but later study of 
the Russian revolutionary movement gave me the clue. From the 
first the Marxist movement in Russia, of which Lenin was one of 
the leaders, was in constant conflict with the older parties like the 
Narodniks and the Socialist Revolutionaries, who thought that Russia 
must not be modelled on Western European industrialism, but must 
work out her own social system on the basis of rural communism 
and small domestic industries. This book starts by showing how 
much of Lenin’s earlier days was taken up with combating the 
theories of these agrarian revolutionaries. Actually this conflict was 
only a modern form of the old one which has appeared throughout 
Russian history between the Western and the Eastern school of 
Russian thought, between those who wanted to imitate the West 
and the isolationists who thought that Russia could go her own 
way. Lenin and his colleagues were Westerners, like Peter the 
Great. 

The book indicates what seem to have been the motives prompting 
Lenin to embark on his career. His parents were able and intel- 
lectual provincial people. The father had risen in the public service 
~*Lenin. A Biography prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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and had become a members of the nobility. His brother, Alexander, 
had belonged to one of the groups that arose from the agrarian 
revolutionary school, a group that had adopted the tactics of indi- 
vidual terror ; he was hanged for implication in a plot to murder 
Alexander III. This was.a terrible shock to Lenin in more ways 
than one. “No, that is not the road to follow,” said young 
Vladimir Ulianov (which was the family name). That is an im- 
portant statement, for it shows that the man who became the great 
leader of Russian Marxism from the outset repudiated individual acts 
of terror, while ready to use force in the mass. 

There follows an interesting account of Lenin’s life in exile. He 
came to London to work in the British Museum, he worked in 
Germany, Switzerland and Austria; but one sees that all the time 
he was a good Russian at heart and longed to return to his native 
country, where he sensed the revolution was coming. The inter- 
minable squabbles between the various revolutionary sects make 
rather dull reading to those not well up in this particular subject, 
For instance, the reader will find it hard to understand what is 
meant by “the theory of the knowledge of dialectica] materialism 
and of a philosophical generalisation from a dialectical materialist 
point of view of the discoveries of science:” This, of course, was 
the jargon of continental and Russian revolutionaries in exile, but 
the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute will no doubt pardon us in the 
Anglo-Saxon world if we do not go too deeply into this. Incidentally, 
it would be a good thing if the Institute, when it next publishes a 
book for the British public, would give titles to its chapters and a 
summary of contents. 

Throughout Lenin’s iong period of exile one sees a man of great 
determination and singleness of purpose, passionately devoted to the 
idea that Socialism could be established in one country by revolu- 
tionary methods and could make good there without the need for 
revolution in other countries. Here he differed from Trotsky and 
showed his greater realism and common sense. He was utterly 
intolerant of the Menshevik section of the Russian Marxist move- 
ment, who thought that Russia must pass through the stage of a 
middle-class rule of Liberal democracy. His scorn for them knew 
no bounds, and events proved him right. He lived to put Russia 
on the way to becoming a great modern Power with a Socialist 
economy as her background. When one reads the pages of this 
book one realises the enormous superiority of Lenin cver all his 
colleagues. He was, in fact, a typical Russian, who saw a great 
ideal and would tolerate no compromise. 

To one thesis, however, in this book it is mecessary to take 
exception. Lenin’s life was completely bound up with the October 
Revolution. Any account of it must be in a sense a history of the 
revolution. Therefore some degree of historical accuracy is neces- 
sary. One knows that quarrels between revolutionaries are bitter, 
that revolutions devour their children, but they need not devour 
history as well. Throughout this book Trotsky is referred to solely 
as a “traitor,” a “renegade” and a “lackey”; that may do for 
the Russian public, but if the Institute want to cut any ice here 
they had better drop this kind of thing. I happen to have been in 
Russia during the October Revolution, and can testify that Trotsky 
played a very large part in the conduct of affairs for at least eighteen 
months of the most difficult period. I remember seeing him as 
chairman of the Petrograd Soviet during the late summer of the 
Kerensky period, when Lenin had to go into hiding in Finland. He 
led that movement for capturing the Soviets of North Russia for the 
Bolsheviks which made the October Revolution possible. Yer this 
fact is suppressed in the book. He played an important part in the 
defeat of the Korniloff revolt. That fact is suppressed. I saw 
him in the chair at the first meeting of the Petrograd Soviet on the 
night when the Red Guards seized the Winter Palace. That fact 
is suppressed, and prominence is given only to Stalin as the man 
who made the Revolution with Lenin. Actually, Stalin at that time 
held a position as one of the junior Commissars. His rise to power 
came later. 

Trotsky is referred to as having been in league with the 
Mensheviks in opposing the October Revolution. In fact, I actually 
saw Trotsky savagely attacked by Menshevik delegates at the 
Petrograd Soviet for having sent Red Guards to arrest the Menshevik 
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Ministers of the Kerensky Government. It is true, of course, that 
Trotsky did not think that the seizure of power in the October days 
was possible. But many Bolsheviks who now are in the seat of 
authority in Russia thought the same. It is true also that Trotsky’s 
tactics towards the Germans at Brest-Litovsk proved disastrous. 
But Trotsky was not the only one among the leaders who thought 
like that in those days. And it is true, of course, that all through 
those times it was Lenin’s genius and guiding hand that led the 
Revolution through the worst crises. The Institute is not content 
with bringirig this out, but goes on to twist historical facts. 
While, therefore, welcoming this book for the picture it gives us of 
the life of a remarkable man, I cannot congratulate the authors on 
their impartiality. But I suppose the authority of the Grand 
Inquisitor must not be challenged even on history. 


REBUILDING SPAIN 


By SIR CHARLES BRESSEY 
HEN revisiting Madrid recently to deliver lectures on plan- 
ning at the invitation of the Spanish Government, I was given 
valuable opportunities to inspect public works within a forty-mile 
radius, and to study projects of national reconstruction, which have 
reached an advanced stage of preparation. 

Inner Madrid is practically undamaged, and wears a dapper, well- 
groomed aspect. Vast new Ministries are being built. The most 
urgent reconstruction problems are concerned with the damaged 
industrial and working-class quarters on the fringe of the capital, 
the elimination of slums, and the restoration of the devastated 
University City, which formed part of the “front line” during the 
Civil War. The drawings and models prepared for the projected 
works by the Director of Architecture and his colleagues display 
great artistic ability and a real gift for effective showmanship. 
Interest is added to the town-planning of Madrid by the pic- 
turesquely undulating ground. As in other cities, the destruction 
of obsolete industrial buildings and artisans’ quarters gives rise 
to hope rather than regret. The worst and most distinctive of 
the slums form a belt, just beyond the municipal boundary, where 
formerly no obstacle appears to have been placed in the way of 
the haphazard building of innumerable hovels and shacks, devoid 
of any street plan or systematic sanitation—a fester of squatterdom. 

And yet, oddly enough, as I rambled through this tangle of ram- 
shackle huts in the blazing sunshine and smokeless atmosphere of 
Madrid, I wondered whether we could claim any great superiority for 
some of our lofty and ill-lighted tenements (though conforming to by- 
laws) under the grey pall of smoke in certain industrial cities of 
ours. How sunshine mitigates poverty! Never have I seen more 
cheerful faces than among the barefooted women balancing baskets 
of fruit and fish on their heads, as they cry their wares through the 
Spanish streets. And what a joy to gaze on bountiful piles of 
southern fruits! 

Madrid’s peripheral fringe of slums is to make place for a circular 
parkway, so designed that the radial roads leading out of town 
will pass above or below it. In other districts where the existing 
dwellings are not incapable of improvement and repair I saw 
numerous courageous attempts to raise the standards of housing, 
and I passed along streets lined with single-floor new houses of 
traditionally simple construction, with whitewashed walls and red- 
tiled roofs. Blocks of artisans’ dwellings are also under construc- 
tion with commendably spacious inner courtyards and fair-sized 
rooms. 

The magnitude of the University City is most impressive, and the 
task of restoration and completion correspondingly onerous. The 
site covers about a square mile of undulating ground sloping down 
to the Manzanares River, which was one of the notable military 
obstacles of the Civil War. Thanks to the extent of ground (a 
hundred times larger than the site of University College, London) 
the detached buildings of the several Faculties can be widely spaced 
and generously designed. .The general scheme is remarkably com- 
prehensive, including a large hostel for students now approaching 
completion, residences for professors, a fine sports stadium, and a 
hospital. Two of the Faculties are already in occupation of their 
buildings. I inspected the School of Architecture, where senior 
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students were working, each in his own little studio. “It seems 
possible that the spacious lecture-rooms, conference-halls, &c., in 
the numerous colleges scattered over this great site may eventually 
lead to the choice of Madrid as a convenient meeting-place for 
international scientific congresses. The planting of shrubberies is 
well in hand, and the individual buildings will have a pleasant set- 
ting, but the grounds are so extensive and their configuration so 
irregular that the general effect will not, I think, be very imposing. 
Some of the buildings are silhouetted rather harshly against the 
skyline, and the wide variety in the styles of architecture adopted 
is apt to produce an impression of restlessness. It is noticeable here 
and elsewhere in the peninsula that a scale is adopted for monu- 
mental buildings which would be regarded as somewhat grandiose 
by our countrymen. Some of the ancient universities of Spain may 
perhaps look askance at the massing of educational resources in 
Madrid. 

An interesting scholastic experiment was shown me a few miles 
from Madrid, where a small country estate has been adapted as a 
college for the training of selected girls as party leaders. The 
ancient mansion, with its attractive grounds and swimming pool, 
screened by lofty cypresses, formed a delightful picture. The in- 
ternal equipment of the school was admirable, and the young women, 
though well disciplined, did not appear to be unduly oppressed by 
their political responsibilities. As Mrs. Gamp reminded Mrs. Mould, 
“There’s something besides births and berryins in the newspapers, 
ain’t there? ” e 

Great efforts and much ingenuity are being devoted to the restora- 
tion of scores of villages like Brunete, hideously devastated during 
the Civil War. The entire cost will be borne and the supervision 
undertaken by the Government. Many of these little townships in 
the direction of the Guadarramas bear some resemblance to Devon- 
shire villages on the fringe of Dartmoor; the Spanish hillsides 
are similarly strewn with enormous boulders, readily available for 
rough-hewn building operations. The plan usually adopted pro- 
vides a compact civic centre, sometimes crescent-shaped, with a 
little town hall in the middle of the curve, flanked by a few 
shops with dwellings above. Church and school are often asso- 
ciated in a pleasing group. Rugged local stone forms an appro- 
priate facing material. Where this is not available, excellent use is 
made of “adobe,” i.e., thick walls of compressed earth with a small 
admixture of cement and fibre, like Devonshire “ cob.” In a hot 
climate there are few better materials, and nothing looks more 
homely than the whitewashed walls of these cottages. 

The rebuilding of gutted churches is proceeding apace—even to 
the re-erection of elaborate wéoden spires, although seasoned timber 
is almost unobtainable. Civil disturbances have not driven the storks 
from their nests on church towers—as many as four families being 
visible on a single tower. In some villages the shortage of timber 
has led to the application of light vaulting methods (tiles and 
concrete) for ceilings and staircases in cottages. In Toledo, the 
ancient capital, a romantic city of mediaeval alleys and mule-tracks, 
war damage is fortunately limited to the Alcazar quarter, where 
the havoc is grim. The cathedral has suffered little, except for 
broken glass. Its artistic treasures, some of which were mislaid 
during hostilities, are now in safe keeping again. The old town and 
its walls will be preserved as a priceless historic monument ; should 
need require, a detached suburb will be formed entirely clear of the 
ancient fortifications. The sombre Escorial is complete in all its 
austerity. Its superb collections, after suffering some displacement, 
are safe home again. On the mountain side, a few miles away, a 
gigantic national memorial is taking shape. Housing conditions in 
fishing settlements along the coasts have been the subject of careful 
study, and the proposals for improvement have been recorded in 
two charmingly illustrated volumes. 

Few things impressed me more during my travels than the 
profitable field offered by Spain as a future tourist resort, affording 
as it does a range of colourful variety difficult to parallel elsewhere. 
Roads have been greatly improved, and the Government are sett'ng 
about the establishment of model inns, suited to the Spanish country- 
side, in the remoter touring-centres. The courteous hospitality I 
received everywhere is a favourable omen for the success of these 
efforts. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a child I was once invited to the birthday party 

of the late King Boris of Bulgaria. My recollection of the 
occasion is precise only in bits. I can recall the appearance and 
manner of his mother. She was a very French princess and, although 
in no way a beautiful woman, she possessed great nervous charm. 
When she turned her haggard face rapidly from left to right the 
diamond pendants which she wore as ear-rings swung like the glass 
drops of chandeliers. She spoke very rapidly and in an apprehensive 
voice. His father I remember also. He was not at that date as 
portentously portly as he became in later years. A sinister man 
he seemed, with great silver epaulettes above his green Bulgarian 
uniform, with the stars of‘ many orders strewn across his breast, 
with gloved hands resting heavily upon the hilt of a.cavalry sword, 
with eyes that shifted under angular brows. I can remember 
vaguely that we were given a huge tea in a large dining-room, and 
I recall the white cotton gloves of Balkan footmen handing us 
sugared buns and walnuts dipped in toffee. Of Prince Boris him- 
self, who was then two years old, I can remember nothing at all. 
But I carried back from that party a little bonbonniére made of 
moss-green plush and tied with ribbons. Glued upon the plush 
surface of this object was a photograph of the little prince, his 
white frock stiff around his little legs, his hair carefully curled and 
arranged. His appearance was almost identical with that of his 
successor, King Simeon II 

* 7 + * 

Forty years passed befor: I met Boris again. The hair which, 
in my photograph, had been arranged so luxuriantly around his 
baby cheeks, had almost entirely disappeared. I was faced with a 
baid man with a long thin nose: this nose, which his flatterers 
assured him was Bourbon, was in fact pure Coburg ; yet it did not 
suggest the fox-like scheming of his father Ferdinand: it suggested 
only immense curiosity. Owing to the fact that we had last met 
at his birthday party, to the fact isat I remembered the adored 
mother who had died when he was young, or to the fact, perhaps, 
that it was a relief for him to talk frankly to a visiting Englishman, 
he kept me there in his study for a whole morning. Without in 
any way casting disloyal reflections upon his father, he spoke in 
detail about the unhappiness of his own childhood. He told me 
how, in 1918, when his father had suddenly bolted, leaving to him 
an unpopular and menaced throne, he had found in Stambuliisky, 
the peasant dictator of Bulgaria, a man who had shown him almost 
parental affection. When Stambuliisky had been murdered another 
period of isolation and danger had opened for him during the rough- 
handed rule of Tzankov. He was surrounded by enemies and 

‘intriguers on every hand. The Sobranye was little more than a 
hornets’ nest of politicians intriguing for place and power; the 
army, still smarting under two disastrous defeats, was not imbued 
either with patience or sagacity ; the refugees from Macedonia had 
retained their comitadji mentality, and assassination lurked at every 
corner. 

* * * * 

He told me how again and again, when the sound of loud voices 
reached him from the hall below, he had imagined that the hour 
had come, and expected the door of his study to burst open upon an 
inrush of regicides. He told me how, in the early hours of one 
morning, he had been roused by the tinkle of the house telephone 
beside his bed. The captain of the guard reported that armed men 
were approaching the palace, and urged him to escape at once. He 
rose, donned the tweed shooting-suit which he had bought at 
Aberdeen (he was amused by this coincidence) and reached the 
garden where he had parked his little car. Away he drove through 
a back exit and out to his shooting-box in the mountains. As the 
dawn rose on the Bulgarian uplands he waited there, with his shot- 
gun in his hand, watching the white road which led to Sofia. The 
early sunlight showed the dust of four large cars dashing out from 
the capital. Was it death? Was it abdication? He walked slowly 
down the hill to meet them. They saluted as they stepped out of 


It was a decree, appointing 


their cars. They handed him a paper. 
“ Did your hand 


a new Government, which he was obliged to sign. 
tremble? ” I asked him. “ Yes,” he said. 
+ 7 * * 

“But you see,” he added, smiling, “by that time I did not feel 
that I was really alone. During all those vears when I was ignored 
and excluded I had spent my time getting to know and love the 
peasants. Stambuliisky had taught me that they were the real 
Bulgaria and that they would understand. They were always on 
my side. They are on my side today.” I believed at the time, and 
I believe today, that in all he told me he was being perfectly sincere. 
He did not adopt the accustomed royal manner, which is a blend 
of extreme garrulity on trivial matters and a blank-faced reticence 
on all important affairs. Nor was the impression he conveyed in 
any sense a Balkan impression ; he did not seek to impose upon me 
his intimate acquaintance with the life and literature of Western 
Europe. In talking to him one felt that one was talking to a French- 
man of wide culture and deep intelligence—a normalien, an 
inspecteur des finances. He spoke as a man who through years of 
difficulty and danger had acquired self-confidence; as a man whom 
destiny had obliged to deal with many wicked men and many 
sinister matters ; but as a man who had passed through this ordeal 
without becoming cynical, who retained much faith in the simpler 
virtues of human beings, and who could find unending interest and 
pleasure in the mysteries of Nature and the devices of science. 

* 7 * 

He spoke at length and frankly about the international situation. 
He explained to me how disturbing it was for him to observe how 
month by month Germany was extending her economic strangle- 
hold over Bulgaria, and how much he regretted that France and 
England did not realise with sufficient clarity how, little strand by 
little strand, the great cobweb of German economic exploitation was 
spreading throughout South-Eastern Europe. He told me how he 
himself had striven hard to further the policy of the Balkan entente 
and to improve Bulgaria’s relations with Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Greece. This was no easy policy to impose upon his country. 
The army, the Macedonians and many of the politicians were still 
imbued with Chauvinist conceptions, and would brand him as un- 
patriotic were he openly to renounce all claim to Bulgarian ex- 
pansion. The relations of confidence which he had been able 
gradually to establish with King Alexander had been shattered by 
the latter’s assassination, and for some reason he and Prince Paul 
had never yet been able to hir it off. The Bulgarian people had, in 
addition to their deep feeling for Russia, retained sentiments of 
great respect for Great Britain and the United States. But what 
help could he expect from London or Washington? “On se fiche 
de nous,” he said. I protested lamely. “But yes, but yes,” he 
said, “to them I am but a Balkan monarch with a long nose.” 

. * * * 

The obituary notices which I have read on King Boris in the 
English newspapers seem to divide themselves into two categories. 
There are those writers who know the true story and who tell it 
correctly: such writers admit that Boris was a gifted man, and that 
until 1934 or so the policy which he followed was correct. They 
admit that he stood out longer than many people expected, and was 
able to defer his final surrender until 1941. Had he been a stronger 
man he might have emulated the fine examples of King Christian 
of Denmark or King George of Greece. Had his acquaintance and 
contacts with Great Britain been more intimate and more constant 
he might have realised that the German triumph of 1940 could not 
be lasting. But the other school of thought which identifies Boris 
with his horrible father, and which represents him as having 
“ betrayed his country,” is neither accurate nor well-informed. Three 
times in recent history have the Bulgarians chosen the course of 
disaster: their conduct during their short periods of triumph has 
not entitled them to sympathy; but it is incorrect to place upon 
the shoulders of King Boris the sole responsibility for what was 4 
national, and not a personal, error. 
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“ Spanish Village.’’ Unity ‘Theatre. ——** Flying Cotours.’’ Lyric. 
‘* Variety Comes Back.’’ Palladium. 

THAT admirable institution, the Unity Theatre, has many interesting 
plays to its credit, but nothing that I have seen there so far quite 
equals the present production of Spanish Village, a translation and 
adaptation by John Greene of the play Fuente Ovejuna, by the 
great Spanish dramatist, Lope de Vega (1562-1625). The play is 
about the part played by the villagers of Fuente Ovejuna in the 
struggle between the King of Portugal and Ferdinand and Isabella 
in the year 1476, and is remarkable for its vivid picture of rural 
Spanish life of the period. But its presentation at Unity is worthy 
of a first-rate repertory theatre. The costumes and setting by 
Bernard Garron and Kenneth Capon are an example of how much 
more important brains and taste are, artistically, than money. They 
are simple, unpretentious but absolutely right; of an unusual 
excellence, also, is the handling of the crowds, the music, and the 
dancing. In addition, the most important part of the village maiden, 
Laurencia—a female character worthy of Shakespeare—is superbly 
played by Maxine Audley with a rare freshness and sincerity. Excel- 
lent in its way, also, is Rene Poirier’s performance as the village bard 
and jester, Mengo. But there is a remarkable artistic quality about 
the whole production that is perfectly delightful. 

How clever Binnie Hale is, end how hard-working Douglas Byng 
and Jackie Hunter! They contribute most to the new revue Flying 
Colours, which is varied and ingenious enough to please many. But 
it cannot be said that they have been given much in the way of 
good material to work on ; a single revue writer of real talent could 
have transformed the whole show into something far better, but 
the revue writers in fashion at the moment are like the present 
fashion in hairdressing (which, by the way, does not suit Binnie 
Hale at all), they detract from rather than enhance what Nature 
has given. The best number is the one about Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, in which Binnie ‘Hale as Lady Hamilton sings Rule, 
Britannia in a very charming and even moving manner. The Pal- 
ladium has its own special audience—an immense one—which finds 
its variety shows vastly entertaining. I am excluded from this great 
company. I find Maurice Colleano worth seeing as a clever acrobat 
and Max Miller worth studying as a social phenomenon—for, unfor- 
tunately, he does not make me laugh. The rest of the show seems 
to indicate that the large vein of talent which used to enrich the 
oldtime music hall has completely dried up. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet has returned to London for a fresh 
season at the New Theatre, and opened last week with an excellent 
performance of Hamlet. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Tatler. ‘¢The Four Feathers.”” At 
the Empire. ‘* The Petrified Forest.’’ Generally released 


It has been a curious week in the cinema. The increasing short- 
age of new films has led to a revival of such old work as Korda’s 
The Four Feathers and The Petrified Forest. At the Tatler, the 
London shop-window for Soviet films, the war (and even the social 
struggle) is for the time being forgotten, and we are regaled with a 
psychological clash set against a background of the balls and 
gambling salons of last century’s St. Petersburg. Masquerade is 
based upon the poem by Lermontov, and it is directed by Gerasimov, 
who made that magnificent story of Soviet village life, The New 
Teacher. Tamara Makarova, who appeared in the latter film, takes 
the lead in Masquerade, but, it must be admitted, with less happy 
results. There is a curious uncertainty in the delineation of the 
unfortunate woman whom we see murdered by a jealous husband 
who has no cause for jealousy outside the figments of his own 
imagination. This film has all the staginess and, at the same time, 
the sense of its period which one enjoyed in such silent .master- 
pieces as The Student of Prague. It moves slowly and ponderously 
from one darkly ominous episode to the next, and the sense of doom 
which precedes the fatal climax is heavy enough to bring embarrassed 
laughter from audiences long unaccustomed to this sort of screen 
fare. Few people, however, will see this film without being re- 
minded that the inner psychological world can provide entertain- 
ment as thought provoking as the extroversions of war. 

For this reason, the current choice of The Petrified Forest for 
revival appears to be a particularly happy one. Many people who 
remember this film as providing.a moving experience, will return 
to it with a feeling of relief. The struggle it depicts is not a 
struggle between men fighting for an outward. cause, but a war 
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between conflicting elements, each encased within a single person- 
ality. The situation in the isolated inn set in the wilds of the 
Arizona desert is, of course, artificial, even fantastic. The life-weary 
English poet (Leslie Howard, perhaps at his best), the waitress long- 
ing for Paris and the Arts, the gangster (Humphrey Bogart) who 
sees no future, but only the frustrations of a past spent fleeing from 
society, al] these characters as they talk have the power to remind 
us of conflicting desires which are a part of common experience. 
The Petrified Forest is, of course, a sentimental film. Many people 
will continue bitterly to condemn it as being both “arty” and 
“phoney.” The fact remains that it stays in the minds—even of 
those who condemn it—as a rare attempt by the cinema to break 
into a world of emotion which it ordinarily shuns. There has 
seldom been any relationship between poetry and the film form. 
Here is an attempt at it, surely to be honoured as such. 

To my mind it is most unfortunate that, during a week of escape 
from films of the current war, someone should have seen fit arti- 
ficially to respirate a film of a past war which we had mercifully 
forgotten. The Four Feathers might have been retitled The Youth 
and Faith of Colonel Blimp. That it is a spectacular film cannot 
be denied. The enormous armies of extras (dervishes and fuzzy- 
wuzzies) surging across the awesome spaces of the Sudan represent 
something unsurpassed in their kind. But what is it all about? A 
young man surrounded by old buffers who can talk of nothing but 
the sadistic desirability of being carved up for one’s country (their 
jokes about death in battle are today in particularly poor taste), 
decides he is too cowardly to follow the family tradition of soldiery. 
When his regiment goes to the Sudan to join Kitchener he resigns, 
and his friends send him white feathers. As a consequence, he has 
himself branded (literally) as a particularly repulsive kind of native, 
and sets off to rejoin his comrades with apparently no clear idea as 
to what he will do when he reaches the battlefields. We are, of 
course, not surprised to find him involved in the most harrowing 
heroics, and the reputation of our young friend is finally re- 
established. The Four Feathers is a most embarrassing film to 
watch surrounded, as one normally is these days in West-End 
cinemas, by large numbers of our American allies. One can almost 
hear them asking in bewilderment what these red-coated bravos are 
doing in the Sudan anyway. The film gives no hint. It is exciting, 
but nowadays we need more than an appetite for excitement to 
justify the sacrifices of war. EpGar ANSTEY. 


ART 
SUMMER SHOWS 


At the National Gallery, among the new war paintings, four new 
pictures of limestone quarries by Graham Sutherland are outstand- 
ing. Downstairs, the third and last of the Recording Britain exhibi- 
tions is open. It is the best of the three. The standard of the draw- 
ings is not consistently high, but the choice of the subjects is 
consistently interesting, and there is no work without at least a trace 
of the national genius for topographical illustration. The drawings 
by Mr. Hartrick should not be missed. 

Mixed summer exhibitions occupy most of the galleries. At the 
Redfern. a magnificent early Matisse dominates everything, in 
grandeur as well as size. It is one of ‘the paintings at the root 
of the thirty years’ argument about modern art, and now that the 
argument is subsiding it is satisfactory to find that its provocative 
quality can never have been more than a by-product of its original 
and enduring beauty—a thing that nobody can be quite sure of 
while the argument lasts. 

The Lefévre mixed exhibition presents a rather turgid front, 
lacking the light relief of anything positively gay or positively bad. 
Inspection reveals some fine paintings, including a portrait by 
Sickert, a still-life by Le Bas (the nearest thing here to gaiety, if 
not quite this painter’s best) and a landscape by Ivon Hitchens. 
The Hitchens shows a new development, as if the realism of some 
of his first sketches from nature is suffering less of a sea-change 
when the later, more considered canvases get under way. 

The second edition of the Leicester Galleries’ Artists of Fame and 
of Promise is not up to the first, but it has manfy works of interest. 
Two small pictures by Morland Lewis, whose death in the Middle 
East has just been announced, are included. Graham Bell died a 
week or so earlier, and by these two deaths British painting will 
suffer badly in the future. How badly can only be realised imme- 
diately by their friends who knew of their distinctive sensibilities 
and their long-term seriousness -of purpose which, enrichment of 
friendship apart, would have altered for the good more courses 
than can possibly be altered without them. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE YUGOSLAV CRISIS 


S1r,—To those who have lived as I have, among the many peoples now 
arbitrarily classed together as “ Yugoslavs,” the present crisis comes as 
no surprise. Living as I did between 1900 and 1914 in native houses 
in Bosnia, West Macedonia, Serbia, Montenegro, studying folklore and 
customs, collecting ballads, buying handicrafts for museums, doing relief 
work and nursing the sick and wounded, I realised how widely the various 
peoples differed in their idealss their aspirations and their cultures, and 
how different were their past histories and religions. In fact the name 
“ Yugoslav ” is purely artificial. You might as well lamp Danes, Flemings 
and Dutch together and call them North Teutonia. Thus in Bosnia 
in 1906 I found the Catholics and Moslems united in their hatred of 
the Serb. The Catholics wanted union with Austria. The Moslems 
with Turkey. The Serb Orthodox party wanted union with Serbia. 
Agents from Belgrade were actively at work, as my teacher of Serbian 
used to boast to me, telling with glee how the Austrian post opened 
letters; so important messages were brought by word of mouth and bogus 
ones sent by post to mislead the authorities. At the Agram trial in 1909 
Belgrade protested innocence. But I had much evidence to the contrary. 

In Montenegro, during a hot discussion over the inn dinner table as 
to the future, I asked a question about Panslavism and was told with a 
laugh to remember that “there is no one a Slav hates so much as 
another Slav.” Also that no united Yugoslavia would be made “ Till 
the Karageorgevics have been sent to join the Obrenovics.” Among 
Croats and Dalmatians I found bitter hatred and contempt for the Serbs. 
“When we get hold of them we will civilise them,” I was told. A very 
able doctor, who in fact saved my life, said “ The Serbs are a disgrace 
to the Slav race. Never was there a scandal in Vienna University but 
a Serb was at the bottom of it.” In Macedonia, where in 1903-4 I 
acted as relief agent, after the revolt of the local Bulgar peasants who 
wanted union with Bulgaria, I found that far from aiding their “ Christian 
brethren ” both Serb and Greek agents denounced them to the Turkish 
authorities. In all the Ochrida and Resna districts there were then no 
Serbs save some political agents. And all this motley mass of different 
peoples was chucked together without any plebiscite being taken, and 
handed over to the Serbs, who as yet have not succeeded in making 
a stable government for themselves. Up to date every Serb ruler since 
Serbia was freed from the Turks has either been murdered or forced 
for political reason to abdicate. 

The framers of this inchoate State did, however, recognise that districts 
differed and decreed that it should be the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. But in a very short time, all pretence was thrown aside and 
King Alexander and his military gang made it obvious that their object 
was Great Serbia. It is idle to label those who opposed Serb rule as 
“ Quislings.” It is idle to blame Hungary, Italy and Germany for plotting 
against Yugoslavia. The opponents of Serb despotism sought help 
wherever they could find it. Contented and justly ruled people do 
not turn to other lands for help. All these people are willing to form 
one State provided that their separate rights are respected. If allowed 
to manage their own affairs they would be ready to unite against 
a common foe. They want the Serbs who have been planted in 
their lands to be withdrawn. “Let King Peter reign in Serbia if 
the Serbs want him” said one lately to me. “We do not!” As 
Mr. Robert Powell justly says “a change is essential if democracy is to 
prevail after this war.” It is useless for us to try to force upon the coun- 
try a form of government which so far has proved a disastrous failure. 
Primarily the failure is the fault of those who created this very mixed 
State. It is not surprising that the Serbs, totally inexperienced in ruling 
other peoples nor too skilled in ruling themselves, should come to grief. 

Among the group of people now forming the Yugoslav government is 
no man who shows any constructive power. Two of them, General Pero 
Zhivkovic and Milan Gavrilovic have shown themselves to be “ Great 
Serbians.” The former was notorious as the man who, when on guard 
at the Palace opened the gates to the murderers of Alexander Obrenovic 
and Queen Draga in 1903. The latter, according to the Serb official 
publication Taina prevrat na organizatzia, was for a time No. 416 in 
the Black Hand, which planned the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand. 
That King Peter is anything but a puppet in the hands of the Serb 
military is doubtful. The Regent Paul by permitting free passage to the 
Germans hoped to be recognised as King when the Germans were victors. 
King Peter’s supporters hope that the victory of the Allies will establish 
him on the throne. Like wounded Mercutio the suffering people may 
cry “a plague on both your houses! ” They have yet to be reckoned 
with. The Atlantic Charter promises them the right to choose their own 
form of government. Let us see that they are free to do so when the 
time comes. A federation of contented peoples will be more conducive 
to peace than an imposed despotism.—Yours, &c., M. E. DurHaM. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Please accept the deepest thanks of a Jugoslav for the letter of 
Robert Powell, Esq., in your number of August 20th. If I may be 
allowed to say so, Sir, it is about the only fair unbiassed statement on 
this crisis which has yet appeared in the British Press. Instead of 
absolutely one-sided reports, from Serbs or Croats to serve their own 
particular ends, which have appeared in so many British newspapers 
Mr. Powell has treated the matter comprehensively and has not refrained 
from referring to the British responsibility in this thing, which is very 
great indeed. 

As a Jugoslav, I am able to understand the broadcasts which are made 
over the Croatian and Serbian stations, and can substantiate what 
Mr. Powell said about the effect of the new appointments in my country 
itself. It is worth noting, dear Sir, that Pavelitch, who hasn’t talked 
for a long time, now makes two broadcasts on “this funeral of 
Jugoslavia ” in ten days. 

And is the British Government going to go further and accept 
M. Jevtitch to be Jugoslav Ambassador in London. Do the British 
people realise what it means? Jevtitch was Foreign Minister when our 
King Alexander was murdered. Later, he became Prime Minister, and 
was responsible for the notorious “ Jevtitch Elections ” of May 5th, 1935, 
under Prince Paul. In 1929, or 1930, Belgrade wanted to make him 
Minister here, but your Government wisely rejected him. 

Excuse, dear Sir, if I point out that the British Government is taking 
on a grave responsibility by playing in this way with men of Prince Paul 
and Stoyadinovitch rules. Should you want British name to be detested 
throughout my country after war, and monarchy to disappear, then let 
Foreign Office go on as present. But we Jugoslavs who have sacrificed 
and left our homes and everything cannot believe British people would 
act like this if they knew the facts.—I am, yours obediently, Sir, 

A JuGos.av. 


HOLIDAY BIRDS 


Sir,—After reading Prof. Julian Huxley’s interesting article on “ Holiday 
Birds” I recalled what was to me a curious and unusual performance 
on the part of rooks. Hearing a great and excitable cawing of rooks in 
the sky over a neighbouring field, I looked up to see a colony of them 
in flight chased by one lone rook some little distance behind. Having 
chased the marauders away I noticed the pursuer return to a tree on 
which, to my surprise, I saw another colony of rooks to which evidently 
the valiant bird belonged. 

I concluded that one colony had trespassed upon the domain of the 
other, and that the mode of attack among rooks must be for the General 
to take the field while the Army looks on, and holds itself in reserve 
in case of need. I wonder is this a usual sight or no, and how it is 
to be explained.—Yours, G. HumMpurey Evans. 


Llanfihangel-Gobion, Near Abergavenny. 


BRITISH YOUTH 


S1r,—I am at present serving in the Army, and, having achieved nothing, 
and being condemned to continue, while the war lasts, to achieve nothing, 
I have had something of a personal interest in the discussion in your 
pages of the fortunes of the young men and young. women who compose 
the submerged generation. The general tenor of feeling towards this 
generation on the part of its parent generation seems to be one of 
sympathy, and regret that so many beliefs should have been destroyed 
without any sort of acceptable ideal existing as an alternative. The 
bewilderment of men like Richard Hillary, the sacrifice of so much that 
is lovely in human qualities by premature death, are very bitter things 
to contemplate, but every day we see examples of both. The worderful 
sense of “togetherness” of the young is hardly a compensation. 


How can such an extraordinary courage and determination exist 
without a firm ideal for which to fight? I would suggest that it is really 
impossible. The ideal, to my mind, is there, but it is so delicate, s0 
easily wounded by cynicism, that it is very rarely expressed. It is 
contained in our spirits, a source of inspiration. It jis evoked by 
recollections of walks and talks amid the English scene itself, by 
memories of a sudden happy isolation in one’s self when one’s friends 
have laughed together, by an encounter with human courage, and on 
witnessing the mark of human dignity. Human dignity. That is at 
the root of it all. The submerged generation is concerned not with 
economic values, but with human values. The display of human courage 
and dignity during this most terrible war, itself a monument of stupidity, 
the root of all evil, has made us intolerant of values in money. To set 
or even to hear of, a human spirit stultified by poverty or lack of 
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opportunity causes many of us what is almost akin to physical pain. 
We despise the desire for individual gain which promotes a society in 
which opportunity is not as universal as possible. We have, in fact, come 
to despise the divine right of lucre. 

Although the necessarily small compass of a letter to a distinguished 
journal prevents my developing this point as far as I should desire, I 
wish to suggest that in this return to prime values we are perhaps in 
some senses highly fortunate and to be envied. We have seen possibilities 
open which might otherwise have required many decades to mature even 
so far, and at a time when our minds, bearing the imprint of our 
parents’ reflections on the unsuccessful experiment of the twenty years 
armistice, are in the Services being presented with an extraordinarily 
comprehensive view of all conditions of life under the old order. We 
are all of us trying hard at present to establish an “axis of advance” 
to which to correlate our material progress. Let it be the glorification 
of human dignity at all costs. Let us never deceive ourselves, for instance, 
that the despoiling of men’s dignity in the misery of unemployment is 
justified by a satisfactory economic balance. Nor that a man’s ignorance 
of many of the pleasures of life is justified by the cheapness and ease 0) 
employing him on menial tasks at a bare living wage, to be cast off as 
soon as expedient. Let us try to approach the question of the perform- 
ing of the world’s work, at whatever station, with the analogy in mina 
of five philosophers on a desert isle. Plato, it will be remembered, 
suggested that none would care to assume the government of such 3 
society. But one would be obliged to wash the dishes——I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, E. J. KitinaM. 

75 Pulteney Street, Bath. 


EQUALITY 


Sm—Mr. Lewis begins his article on equality with a brilliant statement 
of the truth which the world must some day discover and accept for its 
own salvation. Then unaccountably he loses his way and his argument 
becomes a defence of egoism. As a small child, secure in family affection, 
I cherished the notion, as children will, that I was an adopted foundling 
whose unknown parents were persons of high genius. Later, a classmate 
copied into my autograph album a maxim that helped curb my exuberant 
vanity. “ Never despise any man, for each can do something you cannot.” 
My progression thereafter was in the bright path of faith that most men 
were saints, to its dark conclusion that all men are sinners and myself 
not the least of them. It was a typical journey, and perhaps Mr. Lewis 
came a parallel way; in any case, here we meet—and part. Mr. Lewis 
travels on into a drab region in which equality has been so nearly achieved 
that its dangers have become apparent. But where I go man has not yet 
learnt to identify himself in others, and so is incapable of loving his 
neighbour as himself. 

From all the descendants of fallen Adam Mr. Lewis makes an arbitrary 
selection of two superior classes, monarchs and husbands. To him, 
honouring a king is food for the spirit ; honouring an actor or an athlete, 
spiritual poison. This dietitian classifies without analysing. The virtuous 
monarchist’s opposite number is the republican of stunted and envious 
mind. Yet I fancy it was neither a desire to see himself in purple velvet 
nor even a hatred of beautiful apparel that shaped Tosh Paine’s opinions, 
but a recognition that a truly healthy society can support no position of 
power or influence that is not open to merit. 

Mr. Lewis sees in the male’s physical domination of the female in 
primitive societies his right to a position of authority in modern marriage. 
The greatest pleasure in human relationships is the knowledge that the 
beloved has delight in one’s love; the deepest joy, the knoWledge that 
the beloved benefits by it. Since such realisation is an intrinsic part of 
all consummated love I should have thought that a sense of inferiority 
or a consciousness of less active participation cannot exist for the woman 
in the perfect sexual union, nor a feeling of superiority in the man: 
humility surely belongs to both. On the technical side modern theory 
confirms that ideally the partners are equal in desire, action, satisfaction. 
Mr. Lewis’s lovers do not look towards each other ; they proceed in single 
file. 

If there is any grace to be found in a position of subordination its 
significance is overwhelmed by the fact that men who abuse their power 
in legal and economic inequality are no more likely to prove incorruptible 
in the sphere of personal relations. There, too, equality is a necessary 
remedy against the Fall. To undress each night as Mr. Lewis suggests 
is an essential act of humility. For only then does one recognise that 
the body beneath the clothes that have been purchased by toil or talent 
or beauty or position or privilege is of like flesh to all other human 
bodies.—Yours faithfully, ae FRANCES MILEs. 

63 Doneraile House, Ebury Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1. 

Sin,—No one has admired, been amazed by and disagreed with Mr. 
C. S. Lewis’s scintillating essays on his up to date Fundamentalist 
theological views more than myself. In fact I keep his essay on human 
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and animal pain always at hand to show friends who have not read him 
what an intellectual who confessed (when a guest of the Brains Trust) 
that he was an atheist 15 years ago can do as an apologist for Hell, the 
Devil and all the suffering of living beings. He now seeks new worlds 
to conquer and to spread his reactionary energies over the political field. 
“Where men are forbidden to honour a king they honour millionaires, 
athletes or film stars instead; even famous prostitutes.” Taken literally 
this is a little hard on our three great allies. For, as Mr. Lewis talks 
of “our ceremonial Monarchy,” he excludes their great leaders and 
implies that in their countries the people can only satisfy their “craving 
for inequality ” in the somewhat degraded ways above mentioned. 

Mr. Lewis says a “ man’s reaction to Monarchy is a kind of test "— 
evidently in his view a particularly good one. But cannot Mr. Lewis’s 
alleged craving for inequality be more intelligently satisfied in a world 
full of moral, intellectual, cultural and artistic superiorities and inferiori- 
ties? Is there not enough in all these to make men humble, beget 
self-discipline and perhaps (though Mr. Lewis would doubtless regret 
it) reduce his alleged “craving for inequality”? Why make man’s 
reaction to a Monarch—who may be good or everything that is bad—a 
test? Surely our duty is to respect our Monarch or our leaders just 
as long as our intelligence so directs. I confess that there are few 
more unpleasant suggestions than that by doing so we are satisfying 
“our craving for inequality.” By the bye, although I know that Mr. 
Lewis does not think much of our scientists it would be interesting to 
learn what, if any, biological evidence there is for the existence of a 
“craving for inferiority ” in the human race.—Yours, etc., 

Branksome Park, Bournemouth. ATHELSTAN RENDALL, 


Sir,—Can you find space to let your readers know that in an article 

of mine on “ Equality” which you printed in your issue of August 27th 

the words “Medicine is not good” are a printer’s error? I+ wrote 

“ Medicine is not food.”—Yours, &c., C. S. Lewis. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


DIVIDED FRANCE 


Smr,—Referring to the review of Hitler Divided France in your issue 
of August 27th, I suggest that the already perplexed public will have 
cause here for further confusion. A passage on the armistice is quoted, 
presumably as an example of enlightenment provided by the English 
authors of the book, for your reviewer’s comment is: “Of all the books 
about France published since the armistice I believe this to be one of 
the sanest and most enlightening.” The passage quoted is: 

“Had France refused to sign the armistice and the Government 
gone to North Africa or London, could anything have been done 
by the Allies to prevent the total occupation of North Africa by 
Germany in the autumn of 1940? With the complete control of the 
Mediterranean in 1940 in Axis hands, what, many Frenchmen ask, 
would be the fate of the African continent today? It was the French 
armistice and the attentiste policy of the Vichy Government which 
kept the Germans out of North Africa until the Allied Nations had 
gathered sufficient strength.” 

This may be good propaganda on behalf of the Vichy Government 
for those totally blind to the facts of the situation, but it will not bear 
even the most cursory examination. The British Government did not 
lightheartedly urge the French Government to withdraw to North Africa 
in June, 1940. It is well known that without the assistance of the 
French Navy or the use of French air bases in North Africa, the 
Mediterranean became a closed route to Allied merchant shipping except 
in heavily escorted convoys and accepting grievous. losses. 

How was the Axis to conquer French North Africa with the French 
Navy,and Army in North Africa defending their territory instead of 
collaborating with the enemy? The British Mediterranean Fleet was 
not negligible, and managed to give quite a good account of itself 
without any Allied assistance. Is there any reason to suppose that the 
Italian Fleet would have displayed more enthusiasm in supporting a 
German invasion of Tunisia and subsequently Algeria than they have 
done in defending their own home land? I can vouch for the fact 
that our Mediterranean Fleet would have welcomed such aggressive action 
by the Italian Fleet, and that our Home Fleet would equally have 
welcomed a sortie by the German Fleet to break out and join the Italian 
Fleet in the Mediterranean: No, Sir, sea power still counts for some- 
thing, as both Axis partners well know. 

With regard to the contention that the French Government’s decision 
has been justified by events, I offer the thesis that had they continued 
resistance from North Africa, that continent would have been cleared of 
all Axis forces at least a year sooner than it has been and that we should 
be that much nearer the end of the European war. But there is no 
end to such speculations when one considers all the implications ; for 
example, the necessary diversion of our few available forces to operate 
against Vichy possessions, which were a very real threat to us, viz., 
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Dakar, Syria, Madagascar. And the reactions of the French desertion 
were not favourable to our cause in 1940 in the U.S.A., for it was 
assumed there, at least for some time, that we were down and out.—For 
reasons you can appreciate I only sign myself, “ SIMPLE SAILOR.” 


SCHOOL FEES 


Smr,—In your comment on the Fleming Report you draw attention to the 
fact that the Committee has made no recommendation as yet with regard 
to the fees in non-grant-earning public schools. Now the social and 
educational reasons usually adduced for the abolition of fees in grant- 
aided schools appear to apply equally to other public schools. It is 
therefore interesting to see that the majority report is signed by the Head- 
master of Charterhouse, the ex-Headmaster of Mill Hill and the Head- 
mistress of Roedean. What follows at the next stage? Will they 
recommend the abolition of fees at Charterhouse, Mill Hill, Roedean and 
similar schools, or will they reserve the fee paying field for themselves 
and for schools working for private profit? 

As the purpose of the Fleming Committee is to work out a closer 
association of the public schools with the State system, this will neces- 
sarily mean accepting public money in some form. If it is to be “ grant,” 
then according to the majority these schools will have to be free. If it 
is to be aid without the disabling effect of “grant,” then in the words 
of the minority: “It is a distinction without a difference and will not 
bear examination in the light of equity.” Your comment implies that 
the Direct-Grant Schools get “extensive help.” In many cases this is 
not true and the State contribution is often less than a quarter of the 
cost and in all the schools concerned less than half the cost. In fact 
the State gets a very good bargain. It should further be noted that the 
Governors own their own corpus and they have received no capital aid 
from the State. Also the parents have probably contributed in rates and 
taxes more than the per capita grant which is paid back on their children. 
That seems to dispose of the subsidy argument. 

One last relevant point. The suggestion that the schools cannot be 
trusted to fill all the Free places fairly is a slur on Governing Bodies and 
Headmasters which cannot be accepted.—Yours faithfully, 

The Grammar School, Leeds 6 Terry THOMAS. 


CHOICE OF GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—Mr. Howell’s letter and Mr Nicolson’s article in your issue of 
August 27th make one hope that the allied leaders were not entirely 
sincere in drawing up the clause in the Atlantic Charter which promised 
each nation a free choice of its form of government. Democracy is 
notoriously uncongenial to Latin countries, and no authoritarian State 
there or in Germany after the war would be likely to take the discredited 
label of “ Fascist ” or “ Nazi.” Do we still pretend to believe that the 
governments called by those names were not freely chosen by the Italian 
and German peoples—I do not of course mean by direct voting, but by 
indirect approval and sufferance? 

Perhaps it would have been wiser for the Charter to say that the form 
of Government chosen by any country would have to undergo a period 
of probation and be tried by its recults. This meihod might work if 
England and America are prepared to maintain reasonably large armed 
forces for say five years after the war, but it is necessary to remember that 
no democracy will tolerate the cost or strain of remaining fully armed 
for any long period; and as Mr, Bracken has said in New York 
that the idea of re-educating Germany after the war is nonsense, Mr. 
Howell’s plan or something like it may have to be adopted. Perhaps we 
hope it may safely be left to the Russians!—Yours faithfully, 

55 Chartfield Avenue, S.W. 15. W. J. C. QuARRELL. 


LIVING ROOM 


Sir,—Mrs. Reilly need not be discouraged about the future. The spirit 
in which “ Housing” is being approached today is very different from 
that obtaining in 1936 when the Westminster flats to which she objects 
were built. Indeed, in that very year, the Gas Light and Coke Company 
put up an estate in North Kensington which included nursery school 
and clubrooms, canteen and workshops, allotments and children’s play- 
grounds, flower valconies, drying valconies, pram sheds and constant hot 
water for every home, at rents of 6s. 6d, and 7s. 6d. a week, excluding 
rates. The Guinness Trust, too, built a well-equipped family estate just 
before the war, and there are other experiments which will encourage 
her to optimism. Last, but not least, the London County Council’s 
proposed plan for the redevelopment of London envisages the creation 
of neighbourhood units which will incorporate the many needs beside that 
of shelter, which used to be implicit in all estate development in Britain 
until the comparatively recent past. The pressure of a roused and 
informed public opinion, such as Mrs. Reilly’s, will contribute to the 
success of this new and forward-looking policy —yYours truly, 
ELIZABETH DENBY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE have all heard to what a surprising degree Great Britain, especially 
England, has proved self-sufficing in respect of timber; and we have 
most of us seen, with a pang that the higher patriotism could not quite 
quench, numbers of noble tree: felled to the ground. The unexpected 
wealth of the supply has been contributed largely by private owners, and 
this truth suggests that the Forestry Commission has, or thinks it has, 
quite the wrong terms of reference. What the Commission chiefly does 
is to take wide tracts of country, both among the hills of the North 
and among the sandy plains of East Anglia, and convert them into conifer 
forests, sometimes earning almost virulent hostility in the neighbourhood, 
for a fir forest is seldom a pleasing place to mammal or bird, and indeed 
the Commission is itself definitely hostile to such desirable. birds as the 
blackcock as well as to the rabbit. No one will deny that the setting 
up of the Commission was a wise act, and that it has done valuable 
national work ; but it has. paid little heed to the growing of timber in 
the thousands of woods, spinneys, groves, and indeed hedgerows and 
parks, scattered over England. Such privately owned trees are of 
much greater importance, from many points of view, than all the gloomy 
conifers of the Forestry Commission, though these too are important. 
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Early Fruits 

The earliness of autumn is following the earliness of spring. Both 
those kindly fruits the blackberry and apple, and indeed the hips and 
haws, are ripe before their due date, and it is well to recognise this, 
Apples are being eagerly attacked by birds, and in most orchards an 
early picking is recommended. Birds (like rats when apples are put in 
store) have a strong preference, being intelligent creatures, for the better 
dessert sorts. Their tastes seem to be almost identical with ours. In 
one little orchard, at any rate, they have pecked out St. Everard, Ellison’s 
Orange. and Langley Pippin, which, after Cox and Ribston Pippin, have 
a good claim to be the most agreeably flavoured, and in that order. Jame; 
Grieve, that best of fertilisers for Cox, has been left alone. Incidentally, 
its not-quite-ripe examples make the best of all dumplings, if they can 
be spared; and what an illogical phrase that is of ours—‘ eating-apples! ” 


“‘ The First” 

Prospects for the First of September are of the most hopeful for those 
sportsmen who have cartridges—and petrol. The petrol is particularly 
important in many country places because the "buses grow fuller and 
fuller. They are fewer and much more popular. In many districts it 
is about evens whether the desired "bus has its full complement, and a 
good many drivers are wont to start before the advertised time. For 
once in a way, on behalf of the food supply, the First and succeeding 
days should be busy. The harvest will be clear, the coveys are unusually 
strong on the wing, good cover is scarce and beaters will be unprocurable, 


Urban Ignorance 

A little committee was lately formed on one experimental farm to make 
a list of subjects on which urban, and female, recruits for the harvest- 
field particularly needed enlightenment. Evidence was given that one 
of the most necessary points was instruction in the harmlessness of mice 
in respect of human beings. A specimen of this terrible wild animal 
was procured and paraded before the class, and one or two of the braver 
spirits were actually emboldened to touch the fur. All country folk 
know how large a number of mice seek to escape from a stack when 
it is being threshed ; and the girls’ fears of this army threatened to 
interfere seriously with their work among the sheaves. Incidentally, in 
watching one stack being threshed I saw an unusual number of harvest 
mice, the tiniest and daintiest of all our mammals. Even a terrier thought 
such atoms beneath his notice. 


In the Garden 

During the week my most fortunate diet has included two vegetables 
quite new to my palate. The most original was an African gourd. The 
bigger specimens are about the size of a cricket ball and the smaller of 4 
tennis ball. They are a sort of mange-tout, for they are cooked whole 
in that ball-like form and are consumed in their entirety. The plants 
bear well and are easy to grow. The flavour is as good as in the 
custard marrow. The second was a bean of the French bean type, but 
the colour is red. Convefsely to the lobster, the red turns to green im 
the cooking. I don’t know that it- has particular advantages over the 
French runner bean, but its flavour is a little different and more pte 
nounced and it is quite as hardy. It is known as the kola bean, though 
the spelling may differ. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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A Message from one of our Cripples 

















The girl who wrote the above message has been in the Crippleage for 
ten years. As a child she had an attack of infantile paralysis, which 
left her lame in the right lep, and twisted in her right arm. In addition, 
her right hand is badly crumpled. She is very bright, has a lovable 
disposition, is always ready to help others, and is a good worker. 


The war has brought heavy responsibilities. We are in urgent need of 
donations to carry on the work of the CRIPPLEAGE and also of the 
ORPHANAGE in Shropshire, where 150 girls from babyhood to 15 years 
of age are fully maintained. 


In addition, the Orphanage is taking temporary care of children whose 
mothers are ill and fathers on active service—a war-time measure which 
is mach appreciated, and will be satisfactory te our supporters. 

Please send what you can. Report sent on request. 


President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
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“T well remember,” writes a gentleman 
from Ryde, “that it was a Stock 
Exchange colleague who introduced 
me to Rothmans, at the time of the 
mining Boom of 1896. 

“ The attraction wasa freshly-blended 
Virginia cigarette with a gilt mono- 
gram on the paper. Louis Rothman 
used to make these himself, sitting 
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at a table with an ever-growing 
pyramid of cigarettes at his side.” 
Rothman cigarettes are still blended 
by experts, not by rule of thumb. 
We take the utmost care to ensure 
that the leaf used is exactly right for 
each desired flavour. 

At any Rothman shop you -will 
find a first-rate selection of cigarettes 
and tobaccos — fresh from our 
blending rooms. In particular we 
recommend our Pall Mall de Luxe— 
a cigarette of exceptional merit. Call 
today or write to headquarters for 
details of our postal despatch service. 
Rothmans Ltd., (Folio S.P.11), 5 
Pall. Mall, London, $.W.1. 
DUTY-PREE parcels to Prisoners of War and 


H.M. Forces Overseas (including India) — 
full particulars on request. 


OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 














Figures that reflect 


CONFIDENCE 


TH 1942 Report of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany again shows progress expressed, in terms of 
increased figures, in all the important aspects of the 
Company’s activities. ‘For ninety-six years this great 
office has served faithfully an evergrowing section of the 
community both at Home and Overseas, and to-day it is 
contributing to the war effort to the fullest possible 
extent. The following figures are extracted from the 
1942 Report, a copy of which will be sent on request, 


Total Business in force - - -  £157,106,000 
Assets increased to - . . £60,099,200 
New Policies issued for - - - £9,940,300 
Payments to Policy holders’ - - £4,987,200 
Surplus Funds and Special Reserves £2,942,800 


The 
| Alitaletal life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
WAR EMERGENCY OFFICES 


HAZLEMERE, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 











Dept.7 NORVIC SHOE C 
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Supplies are 
very limited, but 
Sir Herbert Barker 
shoes are worth 
waiting for. Send 
24d. for postage and 
booklet ‘Satisfying 
Reflections” by 
Sir Herbert Barker. 





Oo. LTD., 


NORTHAMPTON 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Farm Workers’ Output 


Food and Farming in Post-War Europe. By P. L. Yates and D. 
Warriner. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts book deals with what most English people believe to be the 
least important aspect of the European post-war problem. In this 
country the farm industry is of such small importance that it is 
seriously propdsed by a considerable body of opinion that we should 
so far as possible destroy it: the argument is that because the net 
annual value of the farm workers’ output is so low—{20o—we 
cannot afford to employ any considerable part of our manpower in 
the industry. The generality of Englishmen have but little sense 
of being part of the European community and little idea of its 
character: the popular idea is of a densely populated industrial north- 
west holding the bulk of the population and a fertile agricultural east 
less densely peopled. The industrialised nations do not, in fact, 
include the bulk of the population, but about 190 millions out of 
the 420 millions in Europe. While only two people in a hundred 
of the English people are in the farm industry, only about forty-five 
in a hundred of the whole European population are not. It is a 
popular assumption, of the devil take the hindmost school of 
economics, that as foreign farm goods are offered at lower prices 
than English farm goods they are more efficiently produced. One 
would assume if this were true that the net annual value of a 
worker’s output would be higher abroad than it is at home. The 
figures are surprising: the net annual value of a farm worker’s 
output is below {£90 in Germany, France, Norway, Sweden and 
Eire; it is below £60 in Finland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Estonia and Latvia; it is below £30 in Portugal, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugosiavia. If the general level of this 
country’s prosperity is imperilled, if one-tenth of its labour force 
has an annual productivity of £200 in money values, what are the 
prospects for those countries where two-thirds of the Jabour force 
have an annual productivity of £30? This is, in fact, the major 
European problem; on its solution depends the prosperity of 
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European industry, and in the last analysis the maintenance of any 
order that the peace settlement may bring to Europe. 

The authors give a clear account of the details of the existing 
situation, the poverty, the widespread malnutrition, the frustratiog 
and waste of human potential that it imposes. They also make 
plain that the situation is not a matter of development in the farm 
industry lagging behind the English drive towards efficiency, but a 
matter of development in the contrary direction. The absence of 
primogeniture allied with the popular movement for the break-up 
of large estates has caused the disintegration of the farm unit. For 
instance, 18-acre holdings have. fairly frequently been established 
at land distributions. The death of a holder with three children 
makes 6-acre farms, the next generation inherits 2-acre farms, the 
next generation inherits 3?-acre farms. In practice, the heir of a 
2-acre farm purchases land and marries a woman with land if* he 
possibly can; he dies with perhaps a 9-acre farm in lots of two 
and three acres one or two miles apart. Each plot is then divided 
equally among his heirs, who inherit ? acre here, } acre there, an 
acre somewhere else. The process is carried through to the bitter 
end ; the authors quote figures from the last Swiss census. There 
were, among holdings of less than 2} acres in size, two hundred 
and twenty, each divided into fifty or more separate plots. This js 
the extreme, but the tendency is to such extremes. Such holding: 
naturally inhibit all technical development, pipe draining a squar 
mile might involve co-operation of 600 or more owners most ¢ 
whom will be at daggers’ drawn over boundary disputes, dispute 
about access, and the many frictions such a system of tenure involves 
Even where units are large enough to make mechanisation and th 
application of modern technique possible, the population densiy 
stands in the way, obsolete technique is adhered to simply & 
consume labour for which there is no alternative outlet. The situs 
tion let alone will not improve, it will deteriorate. 

When the problems have been stated the authors pass to solutions 
and it is difficult to see any alternatives to those they propose. Th 
cardinal point in the plans they outline is the rejection of expedieng 
in national policy and the substitution of rigid ethical standards 
We are to do our moral duty by the less fortunate parts of the 
European community. This involves spending a great deal of money 
without any immediate prospect of profit, it involves paying a good 
deal more for our food, it involves an industrial effort akin to tha 
we are making for the prosecution of the war. The authors would 
appear ta be ahead of public opinion: the believers in Vice- 
President Wallace’s brand of agrarian idealism are not numerous jn 
this country, with its appetite for cheap food. ANTHONY West. 


Some Real Achievement 
Collected Poems and The Witness Tree. By Robert Frost. (Cape 


18s. and §s.) 
A Private Country. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
By Kathleen Raine. (Nicholson and Watson. 6s,) 


Stone and Flower. 
The Ventriloquist’s Doll. By Kenneth Allott. (Cresset Press. §s.) 
He is 3 


ROBERT FROST never consciously decided “to be” a poet. 
poet and he writes good and bad poems and seems to get equal 
delight from both for the enjoyment of the writer is infectious t 
the reader. Most English readers, unfamiliar as most of us aft 
with American literature—as opposed to American films, thrillers 
academic research, economic pronunciamentos and political high 
blow—would be astonished to discover how alien in values and 
sentiment to any of these is this poetry, the work of one of America’ 
most distinguished and popular poets. They will find in him a quit 
pastoralism essentially English in its tradition. Frost is old 
fashioned with his intense provincial patriotism, his strong sense 
possession, his countryman’s realisation that natural forces cannol 
be influenced by man but only accepted with a better or worse grace. 
He is no sentimentalist. “We love the things we love for what they 
are.” It is observation of the fact which arouses his tenderness and 
pity, which so often raises questions which he is content to hint 4 
and leave unanswered. Frost has a very strong narrative talent, 
usually telling his stories by means of dialogues ; these vary considet- 
ably from such strange pieces as “Impulse ” and “ Family Burial” 
to such an excursion into Hemingway romance-realism as “The 
Discovery of the Madeiras.” But the finest of his poetry is in the 
lyrics such as “The Leaf-Treader,” “Two look at Two” o& 
“Design ” in which the artificial boundary, erected so laboriously 
between man and nature in the last century or so, is obliterated 
There is an unemphatig, passive tenacity in him, a smouldering and 
intense love for the country and people he knows, which give force 
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SECKER AND WARBURG 


announce 


SATURNINE 


by RAYNER HEPPENSTALL, author of “ The Blaze 
of Noon.” 

The first major work since 1939 of one of our most 
remarkable younger writers; a novel of a business man who 
crashed, of London during the phoney war, of errant husband 
and wife, and how they came together again. This is a 
disconcerting book, deeply aware of the spiritual malaise of 
the time. 

Edition limited to 1600 copies. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 


by LIONEL FIELDEN. 2nd ptg. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A surprising understanding of the temper of modern India.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. “ Challenges us to look into our hearts.’ 
—Spectator. “ Puts the heart of the Indian madness with a 
clarity no one has equalled.”"—Observer. 


THE PLANNING 
OF FREE SOCIETIES 


by FERDYNAND ZWEIG. 2nd ptg. 125. 6d. net. 
“The best book yet published on planning, covers every 
aspect of a huge subject.” —Times Educ. Supp. ‘A really 
important book which no one concerned with post-war 
economic developments can afford to overlook.” —B. Seebohm 
Rowntree in Spectator, 


15s. net. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy 


by WALTER LIPPMANN 
One of the most significant books of 1943. 


The Returning Heart 


by DOROTHY CHARQUES 


‘A most striking family study. ... The characters 
live on for the reader long after he has finished the 
book.’— /imes Lit. Supp. 9:. 64. net 


World in Trance 


by LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 
A penetrating analysis of the years 1918-1939. 


12s. 6d. net 
The 
Emperor’s Snuifi-Box 


by JOHN DICKSON CARR 
His finest detective story. 8s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 


6s. net 
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CHARLOTTE MARY 
YONGE 


by 
GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 


with an Introduction by 


E. M. DELAFIELD 


Coloured frontispiece and illustrations. 15s. net. 


To the faithful, the novels of Charlotte Yonge are 
(in Miss Delafield’s words) ‘ habitual and beloved reading ’; 
and the faithful to-day are very numerous. 


This up-to-date, comprehensive, affectionate but 
judicious biography should therefore find many grateful 
readers. Much new material has gone to the making of 
this book and a fondness—lit by humour and flavoured by 
a very modern whimsicality—gives it charm and warmth. 


— Cr Cy 
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and real simplicity to his best work’ and redeem the obv:ous from 
the banal. Anyone who is not familiar with Frost’s work should 
try to get hold of The Witness Tree or, far better, the Collected 
Poems. 

All poetry should be read aloud, but some loses very considerably 
in effect if itis not Frost’s poetry depends largely upon the reader’s 
acceptance of his general attitude, a sympathy with the prevailing 
mood and a willingness to use his visual imagination; the sound and 
rhythm of his poetry is its least interesting quality; indeed, his 
usually conventional rhymes and rhythms tend to jingle on the ear. 
The beauty of Lawrence Durrell’s poetry, however, depends very 
considerably upon the actual sound and modulation of a voice. 
Read aloud, it has the hypnotic effect of Tennyson’s lyrical poetry 
(though the content could not well be more different) and this 
emphasis on the quality of sound brings it nearer to music than most 
contemporary poetry. Mr. Durrell succeeds in doing what is very 
difficult; succeeds in recording poetry in its first state as incantation, 
and it has that mesmeric brilliance which comes to words caught 
between sleeping and waking and which is usually lost in the writing 
down. The danger in this is obvious: the poet tends to be obscure 
and his work tends to lack form. But Mr. Durrell handles his forms 
with considerable skill and the poems have a natural flow from the 
first to the last line, which is rarely lost or interrupted. His mean- 
ing is sometimes obscure, but this matters less than it might owing 
to the musicality of the poetry. Since short quctations would be 
unfair from poems which have no stanzas but which have an organic 
rhythm, I choose—nor at random—some phrases: “ Here stars come 
soft to pasture, and all doors lead to sleep,” “Owls sip the wind,” 
“green wicks of cypresses.” But let the reader be warned, these are 
no more typical than the following: “I take this image on a scream- 
ing nib,” “ Time’s clockwork womb.” There is a good vein of wit, 
notably in the series of poems on “ The Death of Uncebunke ” and 
“ A Ballad of the good Lord Nelson”: 

“The Frenchman saw him a-coming there 
With the one-piece eye and the valentine hair, 
With the safety-pin sleeve and occupied air 
: Aboard the Victory, Victory O.” 

Those who read poetry in periodicals and anthologies will have long 
been familiar with the work of Kathleen Raine, but I think they will 
find that it. gains considerably from being read as a whole in the 
present volume. This-gives the reader a chance to get into the poet's 
idiom and general mood, which is fairly consistent, and to follow 
the main trends of thought and feeling, which are few but clear. By 
refraining from rushing out a premature “first volume,” Miss Raine 
has been able to accumulate a considerable body of poetry from 
which she has made a careful and critical selection. Even so, I 
could wish she had discarded two or three more. Her poetry like 
that of most feminine poets is almost always occasioned by a specific 
and personal emotion and is rarely concerned with ideas or 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 


REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


Professor Laski analyses the meaning of the revolution of 
our time from a left angle and, following a classic 
precedent, he tries to do for the present what Burke 
did for the French Revolution. Burke, however, 


looked backward: Professor Laski believes in looking 


forward for inspiration. 

The following list of chapter headings gives an 
idea of the scope of the book: 1. The Temper of the 
Piesent Time; 2. The Meaning of the Russian Revo- 
lution; 3. The Meaning of Fascism; 4. The Democracies 
at Bay; 5. The Crisis in its International Aspects; 6. 
The Meaning of Counter-Revolution; 7. Concluding 
Reflections. 15s. net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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generalised emotions. She is perhaps at her best in the lyrical, 
pantheistic vein: 
“ And see the peaceful trees extend 
thei myriad leaves in leisured dance— 
they bear the weight of sky and cloud 
upon the fountain of their veins.” 
The accompanying drawings by Barbara Hepworth (they cannot be 
said to illustrate the text for they bear no discernible relation to it 
whatsoever) are pleasing and the production generaliy is excellent. 
Kenneth Allott is one of the better “ cerebral ” poets, partly because 
he has a cerebrum. The pessimist, the romantically disillusioned, 
the lookers-back, will find echoes of all their thoughts in his work, 
though perhaps more succinctly expressed than they could have 
managed for themselves: 
“ There’s no clock 
Will not run down, what Switzer fashioned it, 
No passion but an autumn wind will model 
Into a mask of habit. Light of foot 
Will hollow out a doorstep in black years, 
As laughing eyes will cloud to seriousness, 
And a great garden come to its nettled ruin.” 
Elsewhere, the trite remark, the cheap image, the clever adjective, 
the journalistic juxtaposition of similars, are all to be found, 
Haunted by Time’s great diminuendo, he writes with a kind of sub- 
normal violence and bitterness, in a style that is often consciously 
ierky and unaccommodating, but every now and then he throws his 
Cerberus a sop (my italics): 
“ . . as cartons 
Left by Bank Holiday crowds upon the beach 
en evening returns them by electric trains 
And a low moon looks on a ruined shore.” 
SHEILA SHANNON. 


Dante’s Beatrice 


The Figure of Beatrice: A Study in Dante. By Charles Williams. 
(Faber and Faber. ros. 6d.) 

Many who already know Mr. Williams as critic, poet, novelist, or 
theologian will have read his new book before this review is in 
print. The subject is peculiarly suited to his critical methods. On 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, among others, Mr. Williams has 
done admirable worx; with Dante he has already had a minor 
skirmish ; here is the main battle. Of the three great qualities we 
demand of a commentator, learning, taste and insight, the last is 
incomparably the most important and the least common. Mr. 
Williams has it in full measure. He is pre-eminently one who 
knows books in contrast with those who only know about books. 
The work he is examining becomes itself a means of surprising its 
own secret. No student of Dante, whatever his opinion of its 
conclusions, is likely to dissent from the view that The Figure of 
Beatrice is an example of the kind of way in which the poet would 
have liked, indeed confidently expected, that his books, above all the 
Commedia, would be examined. The intimate relationship of one 
book to another, the essential unity of each with itself and with the 
dominating experience of Dante’s imaginative life, are here ex- 
pounded and maintained. 

The main thesis is that a high romantic interpretation of experience 
is valid. The “Way of the Affirmation of Images” is not indeed 
the only way, but it is a true way, and Dante is its master. Know- 
ledge of God, we may believe, may be obtained through the con- 
templation of Himself as revealed in His work. But the followers 
of this way know that it is in itself inadequate: no image is wholly 
sufficient, no experience at once intense and enduring, no formula 
really satisfying and comprehensive. The “Way of Affirmation” 
implies also the “ Way of Rejection.” 

The end is in the beginning. Dante meets Beatrice, knows the 
impact of sheer quality upon himself, sees as far as is possible for 
man, as God sees and what God sees. He meets and loses her in 
different ways and at different times. His whole imaginative life 
is illuminated and conditioned by the one event. At the end, at 
the end at least of his poem, taught and purged and enlightened, 
he sees her again in her own place, God’s will in her and for het 
fulfilled. He sees, too, that the stark excellence which broke upon 
him in his original “stupor” is to be found in all the elements 
the created universe, 

legato con amore in un volume. 

Beatrice is at once a revelation, a command, a promise. A revela-— 

tion of the quality that may be found in all things concentrated in | 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are | wartime diet. A daily dose of 
two vitamins without which it is | Crookes’ Halibut Oil—one of 
impossible to maintain health. | the richest natural sources of 
They are ‘ protective’ vitamin A | these vitamins—will build up 
and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, | your resistance and stamina and 
unfortunately, they are not al- | prove of inestimable value 
ways readily obtainable in a | during this fifth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 Days 2]- 
1 
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VIRGINIAS 
RED SQUARES 
A rich, cool, satisfying Vir- 
ginia. ‘Broken Flake’ of 
medium cut. Very cool and 
long-lasting - per oz. 2/11 
BROWN SQUARES 
A finer cut Empire Virginia, 
shredded and toasted. Dark 
in colour, but very soft 
flavour - per oz. 2/7 
YELLOW SQUARES 
Similar style of Matured Vir- 
ginia, but made exclusively 
frour the best Empire leaf of 
Virginia type - per oz. 2/7 
PURPLE SQUARES 
Curlies. The ever popular 
spun-cut. Little disc of 
tobacco ready for the pipe. 
Flavoursome and long-lasting 

+ per oz. 2/7 
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BLUE SQUARES 


p ul k k a ge HR A perfectly balanced mixture 


of finest Virginia and choicest 
Eastern tobaccos. The indoor 
The wallah who put me on to FOUR smoker's ideal. Rich in 
SQUARE certainly had the pukka gen on indian abs anon Oe 
baccy. No ‘mouth’ or ‘throat’ however GREEN SQUARES 
much you smoke. Must be something in A mixture of the old original 
what he said about FOUR SQUARE being ona pany sae con 
a dandy smoke without artifical scent or msde from selected Empire 
flavouring. Anyway, from now on it’s a a 
FOUR SQUARE for me. Six blends to 
choose from-4 
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A Lancashire War Medallist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first three and a half years of War 
the Lifeboat Service rescued over 5,000 
lives. More lives were rescued in three 
and a half years of War than in the last fourteen years of peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 


great work, 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.£., Secretary. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION 
°* COLDS 


HOUSANDS who used to catch colds easily 
A will again experience a winter free from 
4 colds. They are users of SEROCALCIN tablets 
mag and cach Autumn they take the immunising 
al course which gives complete protection against 
colds in 8 out of 10 cases, 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(ncorporatea by Roya. Charter, 1939) 
Patron—HIS pee oer. GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE K ee, 
President—THF HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX, Kap .C. 
Chairman oj the Council PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P, 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
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up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
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Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.) at Royal College of Surgeons of Eng! 
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the experiencing of one person by another ; a command that Dante 
in the light of that revelation should hold fast to an appropriate 
way of life, a promise that at the end of that way he would see 
what he now sees only in and through her to be the very nature 
and essential motive of al} things. “Reason in her most exalted 
mood,” poetry, Virgil, is his guide until the final stage. For Dante 
alone completed—in his poetry at least, and it is with his poetry 
that Mr. Williams is concerned—the full journey. The affair may 
begin anywhere—in Florence or in Brighton. Some sun-blistered 
factory girl who teaches the torches to burn bright for her young 
man at a seaside dance may start him on as strange an excursion. 
In the light of Dante’s testimony to maintain this possibility is not 
to consider matters too curiously. Mr. Williams has written a finet 
and more important book than can well be: indicated in a brief 
review. H. V. D. Dyson. 


The Changing War 


The Battle of Flanders. By General Eon. (Hachette. 2s. od.) 


THIS unassuming little book sets out to analyse Lord Gort’s 
despatches from Flanders ; but in the course of his study, the author, 
a distinguished French officer, ranges over the field of battle theory. 
He was inclined in the first smart of.defeat to believe that the 
British Army had basely deserted its French comrades. But the 
publication of the Gort despatches freed him from this error. [If 
the Ecole Militaire is stili:permitted to exist, the Air Ministry might 
do worse than to drop upon it thousands of copies of those 
despatches ! 

As we all know, the break-through the French lines at Sedan 
between May 14th-16th, 1940, was the beginning of the disaster. For 
a German army aimed at the Channel Ports, Sedan is the ideal 
point at which to force a crossing of the Meuse. From nearby the 
parallel valleys of the Oise and the Aisne lead down to the Somme, 
and thence by Amiens and Abbeville to the sea. Along these 
valleys the German armour raced, reaching the coast on May 2rst, 
when the B.E.F. still lay between the Upper Scheldt and the Lys. 
By the 23rd, the Germans were in Calais, and the encirclement of 
our forces was complete. 

The extrication of the B.E.F. from such a plight—a feat no less 
memorable than the retreat of the Guards down the fatal_hill at 
Fontenoy—General Eon largely attributes to the intelligent use of 
mechanised artillery as anti-tank weapons. Gort was woefully 
short of guns specifically designed to deal with armour, but the 
very mobility of his artillery as a whole enabled him to use ordinary 
field pieces with open sights against the panzerdivisionen. It was 
the French lack of proper mobile artillery which, in General Eon’s 
view, led to the break-through at Sedan. 

It is fashionable to blame French morale for this disaster. But 
if you have one anti-tank gun per mile of front, and if that gun, 
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in common with the rest of the artillery of the French First Army, 
is horse-drawn, and if the horses are sheltered two miles behind the 
emplacement: if that one gun per mile is assailed by an average 
of 250 tanks, of what use is the finest morale in Christendom? 
The technique of war is changing hourly. It is doubtful whether 
the dash of the German armour from Sedan to the sea would be 
possible today. Never again will a raiding tank column find the 
wayside petrol pumps full of fuel which French thrift had neglected 
to destroy ; instead their advance will be slowed down by the forced 
company of their own fuel lorries; and, if I understand General 
Eon’s argument rightly, the anti-tank gun will cramp their style 
from every copse and declivity. Certainly the Battle of El Alamein, 
fought after this book was written, bears out this conclusion. Mines 
and anti-tank batteries compelled Alexander to force a breach by 
infantry and artillery; the tanks were then sent through it, like 
cavalry in the old days, to exploit the victory. On the other hand, 
it looks as if in front of Tunis armour was once more used asa 
battering ram. But our knowledge is still too meagre to warrant 
any opinions. All that the student of modern tactics can do is to 
keep his mind open and alert. General Eon’s book will greatly help 


him in this purpose. 
Simon Harcourt-SMIrTH. 


Fiction 
Within the Cup. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Pride of the Family. By Rosalind Wade. (Cassell. ros. 6d.) 


The Music Goes Round. By Margery Maitland Davidson. (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d.) 

My impressions of this week’s fiction need not detain us long, for 
the very good reason that Miss Wade’s and Miss Maitland’s new 
novels have left me scatheless of impression, save that they are 
steady, ordinary affairs and that I am glad to be through with them; 
and Miss Bottome having taken such enormous pains with her 
long, laborious dressing-up a@ la Adler of a number of conventional 
English love-story figures, one feels reluctant to re-argue anly of 
her so thoroughly argued points. 

It is a very slow and deliberate business—Within the Cup. It 
is written in the form of a journal kept by an Austrian Jew, a 
refugee in England, between April, 1939, and May, 1941. After the 
Anschluss he had been forsaken by his wife, and robbed by her 
of his little son, because of his Jewish blood ; he came to friends 
in England who were very good to him, and at the disposal of 
whose family problems he in return placed all his knowledge and 
skill as physician and psychiatrist. So, through his diary we watch 
England go to war and get through the very worst stage of the war, 
and, more closely, we sit in at the love- and self-love problems o 
the Wendover family. These run to type, but the observations, 
affectionate yet detached, of their foreign commentator, shed some 
fresh lights on them, and much is said that is shrewd and true of 
English life and character. Readers may jib a bit under the benign 
omniscience of Rudi von Ritterhaus, and one indeed felt revolted 
from the whole science of psycho-analysis by the ponderous senti- 
mentality of the episode of the child Rosemary and her white tulip. 
But the quotations from Adler arrest attention, and the philosophy 
of the book, though it cannot breathe life into stock figures, is in 
itself dignified and true. And there are descriptive passages—as for 
instance of dressing-station work during the air-raids on Plymouth—- 
which are very vivid and impressive. 

Miss Wade has chosen to present, in three parts, a rather heavy 
account of the Girl Who Took The Wrong Turning ; first, putting 
the cart before the horse, she gives us the sinner’s return, mother 
an illegitimate sixteen-year-old, to a singularly snobbish family 
circle in the country ; second, we get her seduction by an officer 
and a gentleman—and a married one at that—in the course of 4 
visit to the occupied Rhineland after the 1914 war ; and third comes 
her resolution to forget the past, marry a man who has loved her 
for years, and start life again with him, in America. There isa 
neat finality in all Alison’s decisions that is seldom to be found 
outside the pages of a story-book—and “ story-book ” is the descrip- 
tion that best fits Pride of the Family. It has been written with 
some care, but it fails to hold attention because of its entire lack 
of vitality. 

“Pathos, Drama and Humour are the leading motives of this 
story” is the claim set forth on the wrapper of The Music Goes 
Round. It is a large claim, and unsupported by the ambling little 
story of Sylvia, who sacrificed herself, her youth and beauty, and 
a couple of lovers into the bargain, to her possessive invalid 
The possessive-mother theme has been so thoroughly exploited 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 234 


[A Book Token fcr one guinea will be awarded to the senier of the first correct 
be opened 
September 14th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


of this week’s crossword to 


solunon 


after noon on Tuesday 


gid the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 














ACROSS 


1. Some of us. 
9. They sounded a cockney team. 


10. They give Dot insomnia. 
11. Old king almost a dandy. 


Flute-players found her inspiring. 
Tickling sensation experienced near 
fire. 


17. Workers invited to speak for Casca. 
18. Another dandy, going to be sweet. 


26. Space in the front seats? 
Inclination to be a parson of fiction. 


22. Wolf’s-bane. 


3. Wordsworth’s abbey. 


24. “Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, 


the 





dears, The prettiest 
world.”” (Kingsley.) (4.) 

8. Armour and what moves it. 

9. From the lute to the Axis. 

0. What did the violinist demand of 
his colleagues in the orchestra after 
the accident? 


DOWN 

Part of a clouded cane. 
Whichever way the ship goes 
. goes both ways. 

Milton’s “insulting vanity.” 
Auction-room Latin. 
They have no abiding dwelling. 
How ‘Emma declared she would 
address her fiancé. (2, 9.) 

low one may get zest in drawl. 
They make the field change on and 
off, so to speak. 


in 


bad 


this 


bd 


Pe saws 





13. Bread or a body of journalists. 
(s, 2, 4.) 

15. A hold-up which may precede a 
frame-up. 

16. A store branch, very deft. 

20. Not popular people with Major 
Lloyd George. 

21. One gets confused about an object 
of worship. 

25. Heard, apparently, in a Spanish 
cloister by a poet. 

26: See 19 ac. 

27. Take off. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 232 














SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 17th 


The winner of Crossword No. 232 is F. R. Hannay, Cardoness, 
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The solution 
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EXPERIENCE AND PROGRESS 


Barclays Bank has a history covering a 

period of more than two centuries. The 

experience and sound traditions of the 

past are united with a progressive policy 

in an organisation adequately equipped 
to meet all modern requirements. 


Full particulars of all the services which 
the Bank provides may be obtained from 
any Branch Manager. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Health tip! 
cOOLTIP! 


The cigarette* with the natural 
filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


*For ‘Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2'4 
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: THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN APPEAL 
= 4y sending a donation to St. James's Palace, 


London, S.W.1 
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late years by novelists, historians and psycho-analysts, that it needs 
cautious handling to make it more than _commonplace—-and here 
it receives no handling at all. It meanders$long through unconvinc- 
ing labyrinths of love-making, self-searching and casual-seeming 
calamities, until the death of the possessive mother at a convenient 
moment brings about Sylvia’s freedom—which no sane girl would 
ever have lost—and a happy ending. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Seven Winters. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 


THE flawlessness of this book defeats review. Writing of the seven 
first winters of her life, passed in a Dublin nursery with windows 
looking over trees and a canal, and pictures of Casabianca (to 
stimulate courage), and the Herald Angels on the walls, Miss Bowen 
contrives to recapture not only the sharpness, but also, a rarer 
feat, the complete and self-sufficient solidity of the world of early 
chi.dhood. “The first time I did see a town front door of unmis- 
takable standing without a plate, I remember being not only scorn- 
ful but hostile. Why should the dweller here enveiop himself 
in mystery? On that occasion my mother explained to me that 
plates were not, after all, the rule. If not why not? I said hotly: 
how very silly.” Walks in gloves and gaiters with bored and boring 
governesses, exhausting ritual rests (“the energies that my rests 
were supposed to store up used this hour to burn themselves out 
in”), dancing classes in white muslin, parties at which “ ladies 
with silver dishes and cups of tea inclined their busts between 
the backs of our chairs,” going to church, where she “ balanced 
on two hassocks and secretly bit, like a puppy sharpening its teeth, 
into the wood of the waxed prayer-book ledge of our pew,” an 
passing with averted gaze the “ porticos of churches that were ‘ not 
ours ’ uncomfortably registering in my nostrils the pungent, unlikely 
smell that came round curtains, through swinging doors”: the 
basic material that in other hands might have bored or embarrassed 
here becomes, on however slender a scale, a work of art to con- 
vince and delight. Let those who found Bowens’ Court too long 
observe that this volume has only 48 pages ; those who would have 
been content to read on indefinitely may be thankful for this 
unexpected appendix. Here, for once, is a book of such finish and 
lucidity that praise becomes gratuitous and analysis absurd. 





Poetry : London, No. 9. Edited by Tambimuttu. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 2s.) 
Mr. TAMBIMUTTU is to be congratulated on his editorship of Poetry: 
London. He has made it a magazine for working poets and not 
for newspaper versifiers, and anyone interested in contemporary 
poetry should become a subscriber. As well as a fairly full section 
of criticism and reviews and an extremely beautiful cover design, 
there are some very fine illustrations to Quarles’s Heiroglyphics by 
Graham Sutherland; these are admirably reproduced in colour. 





E. M. Almedingen 


a novel 


FROSSIA 


30th thousand, 9s. 6d. 





autobiography 


TOMORROW 
WILL COME 


2nd impression, 12s. 6d. 


E. M. Almedingen 
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The main interest of this periodical, however, is the poetry. This 
covers a very wide field of contributors, and is thoroughly repre. 
sentative ; most of the poetry is good in its kind, though little is 
outstanding, except perhaps the series of anonymous Odes whose 
spaciousness and flowing rhythm mark them out ; F. T. Prince also 
contributes a good poem. Dylan Thomas continues to disappoint 
with poems so loosely written as to defy understanding. This is 
pity as he is one of the few real poets we have. 


By Jacques Lorraine. (Oxford Univer, 


Behind the Battle of France. 

sity Press. 3s. 6d.) 
M. Jacques Lorraine has weitten an able and, in the circumstances, 
an acute and well-balanced account of the diplomatic struggle for 
the soul—and the assets—of Vichy. He avoids the temptation 
wh ch other historians of this depressing period have succumbed of 
proving too much on very slender evidence, and his deductions from 
the iimited evidence at his disposal are generally moderate and 
convincing. He prints one or two interesting documents from the 
Vichy archives, and for the reader who keeps the general course 
of the war in mind, this rather specialised narrative will be full of 
enlightenment. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Ir it is still true that pressure of money is forcing up prices in 
the security markets, it is equally true that the pressure is now 
being exerted unevenly. Long-dated gilt-edged stocks are barely 
steady and, by the same token, there is not the same insistence as 
there was a few months ago to screw down yields in the near-gilt- 
edged groups of investments. Even front-rank industrial ordinary 
shares, which are connected only at one or two removes with gilt- 
edged yields, are hesitant, and I do not look for any new upswing 
in this kind of security unless and until long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
resume their rise. In a word, the emphasis just now is on above- 
average yield, implying scope for capital appreciation, or on recovery 
prospects, which are synonymous with the chance of a rise in price, 
and with little or no reference to immediate income. Kaffirs are, 
for the moment, catching most of the speculative limelight. 
STEEL GROUP’S AFFAIRS 

A step at a time the process of winding-up what might be termed 
the Armstrong Whitworth group of steel companies is moving 
towards completion. There may be some surprise that Armstrong 
Whitworth Securities is to go into voluntary liquidation before 
Pearson and Knowles, but it seems a fair inference that the latter 
concern has already made considerable progress in that direction. 
Its bank loans have been paid off, and all that remains is to dispos 
of the Lancashire Steel holdings and the Wigan Coal and Iron 
asset. Admittedly, the ho'dings in question are large, and a price 
must be realised which will enable the company to count the repay- 
ment in full of its preference capital. - At current quotations, how- 
ever, this task should not prove too onerous. The interesting 
speculation in the group is Pearson and Knowles 6s. 8d. Third 
Preference, quoted at 5s. 6d. While buyers may have to exercise 
patience, the chances seem to be that repayment at par will give 4 
clear profit of 1s. a share—free of tax—in the not too distant future. 

Cc. AND E. MORTON SURPRISE 

I must confess to both surprise and disappointment at the results 
announced by C. and E. Morton, the provision merchants. For 
tunately, the 1942 profit figures were issued before my own 
comments on the company’s prospects appeared in print, with the 
result that the price of the preference shares was marked down on 
the Stock Exchange from 24s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. Frankly, I am sut- 
prised that the board should have seen fit to announce a further 
one year’s dividend payment on the preference shares within 3 
week of the issue of accounts showing a steep fall in earnings. The 
effect was to create a pretty general expectation of good profit 
figures which has, of course, been falsified. 

To judge from the chairman’s review, the immediate war-time 
prospects are not very encouraging, and full recovery must await 4 
reopening of the export market on which a substantial part of this 
company’s business depends. I feel, all the same, that holders of the 
preference shares, now standing around 20s. 6d. ex dividend, would 
be ill-advised to sell. Even in present conditions earnings Should 
just about cover a full 7 per cent. dividend, and sooner or latet 
it should become practicable to tackle the heavy accumulated arreafs 
dating back to the end of 1932. They are now equivalent to about 
7s. 6d. net per share. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
A STORES SHARE 

Among the post-war recovery shares carrying arrears of dividend 
which are already steadily progressing towards their goal are the 
5 per cent. First £1 and the 7} per cent. Second £1 Preferred 
Ordinaries of John Lewis Partnership. In both cases the arrears 
date back to December, 1939, so that by the end of this year they 
will be equivalent to 2s. net on the 5 per cent. and 3s. net on the 
74 per cent. stock. The strength of the position is that John Lewis 
and Co., on which the Partnership depends for its income through 
a large holding in the ordinary capital, is now making good progress 
in clearing off its own preference arrears. Payments on the Second 
Preferences have already been brought up to July, 1942, and I shall 
be surprised if next year the slate is not clean. That will open the 
way for a resumption of ordinary dividends, which, in pre-war 
years, ranged between 8 per cent. and 12 per cent. Total issued 
5 per cent. Preferred Ordinary stock of the Partnership amounts to 
£300,000, giving an annual net dividend charge of only £7,500, or 
£30,000 for the four years to the end of 1943. It should be possible, 
therefore, to clear off these arrears fairly quickly when John Lewis 
and Co. resumes ordinary distributions. The Partnership’s 5 per 
cent. First Preferred shares at 16s. 9d. and the Seconds around 183s. 
should both prove good lock-up investments. 








COMPANY MEETING 


A. C. COSSOR, LIMITED 


Tue fifth annual general meeting of A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held on 
August 25th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 

Mr. T. A. Macauley (chairman of the company) presided. 

The secretary (Mr. J. W. Horton, A.C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31st, 1943: 

The accounts, showing as they do the comparative figures for the 
previous year, indicate the progress made by the company during the 
year under review. Our net profit on trading, without including any of 
the profits of the subsidiary companies, and after providing for income-tax 
and National Defence Contribution, amounts to £108,203, as compared 
with a corresponding figure of £78,105 for the preceding year. 

The divisible profit for the year amounts to £97,058, as compared with 
a figure of £66,676 for the previous year. In arriving at these figures full 
provision has been made for depreciation of the company’s property and 
equipment generally, and your directors have no hesitation in saying that 
the present-day value of the assets is greatly in excess of that shown in the 
balance-sheet. After providing for the preference dividend for the year and 
the interim on the ordinary shares, there is a sum available for distribution 


of £111,193. 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 20 PER CENT. 

Whilst it has been and continues to be the policy of your board to 
strengthen the company by pursuing a conservative dividend policy 
they, nevertheless, feel justified in recommending an increase in the 
distribution on the ordinary shares. They therefore propose that a final 
dividend of 7 per cent., free of income-tax, be paid, leaving a balance of 
£76,193 to be carried forward to ngxt year. 

It would give us great gratification to be able to tell you more about 
the company’s output during the year, but in present circumstances I 
must content myself with saying that we are sure that the company’s 
reputation for high-grade scientific apparatus has been greatly enhanced 
as aresult of our war-time endeavours. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; the retiring 
directors, Mr. J. H. Williams, Mr. J. W. Horton, Sir Connop Guthrie, 
and Mr. A. H. Johnson, O.B.E., were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. 
Franklin, Wild and Co., were reappointed, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and staff. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 











and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Gardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
(Registered under the War Chariti-: Act, 1940.) 
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22% NATIONAL WAR BONDS, 





Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist March and Ist September. 
A first interest payment will be made on the Ist March, 1944. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, 
and the Trusts (Scotland) act, ly2! 


THE GOVERNOR ano COMPANY or rue BANK OF ENGLAND, by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, offer 
the above Bonds tor subscription. Subscriptions will be received on 
Wednesday, September Ist, 1943, and thereafter until further notice in the 
“London Gazette.” Subscriptions may be lodged at any oflice of the 
Banks hereafter mentioned, 

Subscriptions must be in multiples of £50 with a minimum of £50. Sub- 
scripuons must be accompanied by the tull amount payable in respect 
thereof. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the 
Consolidated k'und of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on 
March Ist, 1954, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the 
right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by drawings or otherwise, 
at par on, or at any time after, March Ist, 1952, on giving three calendar 
months’ notice in the London Gazette. 

The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank 
of Ireland, Belfast, and will be transferable by instrument in writing in 
any ,usual or common form in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government Stock Regulations, 1943. 

Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. 
Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. . 

A first inferest payment, calculated from the date on which the sub- 
scription accompanied by payment is lodged to March 1st, 1944, will be 
made on March Ist, 1944; thereafter interest will be payable half-yearly 
01 March ist and September Ist. Interest will be paid by warrants 
transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of 
more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment will in all cases be 
payable to the original subscribers or to their nominees. 

The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect 
thereof will be exempt from all United Kingdom ‘Taxation, present or 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury 
that they are in the beneficial ownership of persons who are neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Further the interest payable from time to time 
will be exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax present or future, so 
long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that the 
Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily resident 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the interest from 
any computation for taxation purposes of the profits of any trade or 
business carried on in the United Kingdom. Moreover the allowance of 
the exemptions is subject to the provisions of any law, present or future, 
of the United Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance of taxation by 
persons domiciled, resident, or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, 
and, in particular, the interest will not be exempt from Income Tax where, 
under any such provision, it falls to be treated for the purpose of the 
Income Tax Acts as income of any person resident or ordinarily resident 
in the United Kingdom. 

Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate 
of £50 for each £50 of Bonds subscribed, may be lodged at the Bank of 
England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following Banks:— 


In Great BritaIn: 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

Martins Bank, Ltd. 

Midland Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
North of Scotland Bank, Lfd. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


IRELAND: 
National Bank, Ltd. 
Northern Bank, Ltd. 


Bank of England. 

Bank of Scotland. 

Barclays Bank, Ltd. 

British Linen Bank. 

Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 
Coutts and Co. 

District Bank, Ltd. 

Glyn Mills and Co. 

Grindlay and Co., Ltd. 

C. Hoare and Co. 

Isle of Man Bank, Ltd. 


IN NoRTHERN 


Bank of Ireland. 

Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Munster and Leinster Bank, Ltd,_ Ulster Bank, Ltd. 


A commission of is, 3d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid 
to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions —— their stamp. 

Subscriptions must be made on the printed forms which may be 
obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of England 
Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the Bank; 
at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast; of Messrs. Mullens and Co., 13, Georgg 
Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the 
United Kingdom. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
August 3ist, 1943. 

N.B.—Separate Prospectuses relating to 23% National War Bonds, 
1952-1954. to be held on the Post Office Register will be issued by_ Hi 
Majesty's Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Ban 
Post Office or Bank), and by the National Debt Commissioners on behal 
of Trustee Savings Banks. The amount: subscribed by any person under 
the Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General and by the 
National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 
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PERSONAL 


NICE selection ot Model and Toy Railways, electric, 
tA. clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulats and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTERILLS, 
Models Dept., High Street. Canvey, Essex 


NICE selection of Piano Accordions trom 12 to 140 
4% bass, all in perfect condition, stemrp w th requirements 
Will also purchase any of the above if io good condition, 


State make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
gern —Borreritts. Music Dept. High Street, Canvey 
-ssex 

»ERMALINE BREAD contains much extra nourish- 

) ment It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Charge over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BeRMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
"JORIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 
ID Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 
makes of briar pipes 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
jure health Repairs » «peciality 

YANCER SUFFERER, Case 327/43. Age 48. Wife 
( a cripple, two infant children to support. Needs 
—T gratefully 

EL 


extra nourishment. Please help. I 
rer, (2S) 


received. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

+LOCHE CULTIVATION is the ptoved best way of 
( doubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round. 
Send for List to-day.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 

tONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 
( notifies change of address to Westcroft Farm House, 
Carshalton. "Phone: Wallington 3357. 

YRUEL Sports not only make animals suffer horribly, 
( they degrade the men and women who amuse them- 
selves by chasing and killing. Join the League Against 
Cruel Sports and help to end them. Subscription, 2/6; 
3/6 includes quarterly Bulletin Booklet: “ is Cruelty 
Called Sport” free from THE SECRETARY, L.A.C.S., 239, 
Hurst Road, Sidcup, Kent. 

ON’T BUY NEW—have your old shirts repaired 
| without coupons. (If “ Trubenised”” brand collars 
made from tail, one coupon for two collars.) Details from 
Resartus Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first esson to 8. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 

NTELLIGENT, tuneful composer, thorough musician, 
wishes to contact industrious polish yric writer, 
view to permanent paying partnership. Must be prolific 
and willing to tackle any market from cabaret-artists 
material to light opera.—Box No, A.899. 

ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in three 
4 days. Send or call. Bert Invisiste MenpeRs, Lrp., 
73, (K) New Bond Street, W.1. 

7 i TERARY [ypewtg. prompuy ex. MSS. 1s. 34., carbon 
I, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFARLANB (C). 
The Study. 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

UAKERISM.—lInforreation respecting the Faith and 
( Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps Homs Service COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

»EFRESH YOURSELF in_ English 
| \ Descriptive List (6d, post free) 
of 16Q, [INNS and HOTELS. 
VeopLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssociATION, Lrp, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
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SPARE TIME 


is well spent in reading 


for 2 DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of making the 
best use of leisufe hours, whether at home, on civil 
To those who ara studi- 


defence or on active service 

ously inclined we suggest that spare time might well 
be occupied in reading for a Degree, not merely for 
the material post-war advantages, but also for the 
widening of outlook and development of mental abill- 
ties Moreover under experienced and sympathetie 


guidance study becomes a pleasurable occupation, 
@ London University Degrees are open to all 
You need not attend the University. All that Is 
necessary is to pass three exams. Matriculation (or, 
if you are over 23*, the shorter Special Entrance 
Exam.), Intermediate and Final ; you may study for 
these in your own time and wherever you are, 

* 18, if in H.M. Forces. 
@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above 
examinations are conducted by a staff of 56 Graduate 
Tutors. Thése Courses comprise Lessons, Test Papers, 
Model Answers, correction of your work and solution o! 
ali difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given 
that in the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of the course. 
@ Write for Free Prospectus, (saying if your 
preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, Commerce, 
Law or Theology), to C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B 24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ee 


Entered as second-class mail matte 


SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 3, 
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Ps BALKAN SOBRANIE Nee 
DES CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS \W F 


Ge y 


' — ~— Sd a 
tA 4 Cue Elizabethan 


age misht be Setter 
named the beginning 
of the Smoking Era.?? 

Sir James Barrie (1860-1937) 


eas 


re 


And in spite of the 
diatribes of Kings, 
the inhibitions of the 
moralists and the 
warnings of the doc= 
tors we have become 
a smoking nation. 
We unrepentantly 
feel that we might 
have done worse— 
but® then, we are 
prejudiced ! 


ky Saree 
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BRAIN POWER. 

“ss SUPER PELMANISM” is the term used in 

a national daily paper when describing the 
new revolutionary method of mind and memory 
training by W. J. Ennever, the founder of 
Pelmanism. Assures full benefits in half the 
time, at a fraction of the former cost, Inclusive 
fee 25/- for postal course. Pamphlet free.— 
W.J. Ennever, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

















“ Eclipse” Blades (now made only in the 
popular slotted pattern) are not easily 
obtaisuv.. nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 





t JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 4 





Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby ig 
war-time. There is a short cut to successful 
story writing—the Regent way. In a fasci. 
nating Course, conducted by post, the 
literary aspirant is shown .how to get plots, 
how to construct them, how to write dialogue, 
and how to sell MSS, Write now to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85K), Regent House, 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free pros- 
pectus, “How to Succeed as a Writer.” 











7 iERE’S hardly a house m the Country that doesn’ 

hold some used X-Ray or Camera films. These are 
required for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS 
PITAL. London Bridge, S.E.1. 


SSS. New, oS. Disused, Out of 
rder, Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN) — “4 
Manchester, 4. 


w= ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Half Fees. Special 
courses in Journalism. Short Story and Article Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition by correspondence. 
No time limit. Free advice and booklet from “ Prospgctys 
Dept,” L.S.J., $7,° Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Mus. 4574). 7 


19 Hopwood Avenue, 





EDUCATIONAL 
H ABERDASHERS . ASKE’S ACTION GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for the post of Headmistress 
of the above School. The present roll is 460, but previous 
to the War was 620. Candidates must have a good Honours 
Degree of a British University and should not be over 
45_years of age. The commencing salary is £760. 

Form of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned. to whom applications 
(envelopes to be marked A.G.S.) should be forwarded not 
later than 27th September. 

Guy EAGLETON, 
Clerk to the School Governor, 
1, Vintners Place, 
Upper Thames Street, E.C.4. 


I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 
4 For particulars apply Box No A.893. 


OrriciaL YEAR Books, 
yUBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Boot 
(Boys). By post rrs. 1d. 
. = (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By por 
s. 1d. 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Ts HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal: Mrs. E, E, R, THorp, M.A. (Cantab) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance gow and interesting t-war careers, Lovely 
country house in worry. safe area. Prospectus from :—Sscrs 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire 


ier NOW and be prepared to play your part in 

the post-war world at the QUEEN’s SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6939), or in 
the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, Englefield 
Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relate 
to . woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
appites. 


A reearics MISTRESS REQUIRED in smal 
i Girls’ School in country district. Resident. 
be either full-time or part-time post. Comfortable living 
Tae Mother with child considered.—Apply Bor 
.9Or. 

ECREATION AND WELFARE OFFICERS wanted 

for modern Industrial Hostel for war worken. 
Vacancies for entertainment, sports and Icisure time 
organisers as well as for trained welfare workers. Persons 
with aptitude for the work will be taken on as assistants 
and trained. The work is interesting and offers an op- 
portunity for work of national importance to persons of 
the right social temperament. Salaries, women fo0- Lam, 
men £250-£350, plus accommodation and full board. 
Salaries for assistants according to qualifications. 
tion form and general outline of duties will be 
on application to PERSONNEL OFFICER, NATIONAL SERVI 
HosTets CORPORATION Limrrep, Central House, Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C.1, for which stamped addressed 
envelope should be enclosed. . 
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r at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srecrator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, September 3, 1943. 
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